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Liverpool. 6 p.m. » Sever 
falas a Heating and Ventilating Engineers. Mr. tural Steelwork.”” At the Chamber of Commerce, Birming- 


‘ 6c . iG a8 ”? ham. 7 p.m. 
‘C. A. Cameron Brown on “Soil Heating by Hlectricity. Institution of Mechanical Engineers. Informal Meeting. 


At the Home Office Industrial Museum, 8.W.1. 7 p.m. 7 p.m 


Monpay, January 9. 


+ Lounce Losey iy 
‘ DintnG Loon. + bf 
. 10-6" x 14 6° Hy 
ona aas es ee ates Oa 
a. BREALFAST ROOM 
‘3-4 _ a ee aeegeg te 
GRLOUND FLOOK PLAN Piast PLOOR PLAN. 
—— Submitted in the I.A.A.S. Architectural Competition. 

), Design for an ‘‘ Old English ’’ Style Cottage. 
By Mr. Joun Leercu. i 
ti- [This cottage is intended for the Eastern Counties. With a contents of 21,100 cubic feet, : 
the cost, at 1s. 14d., would be £1,186 17s. 6d. The walls would be Qin, Fletton bricks in | 
st, cement mortar and cement rendered and distempered, and the roof would be covered with ; 
ie brown sand-faced hand-made tiles; windows, lead glazed metal caserments in oak frames. ] + 
of . } 
MEETINGS | 
Tuespay, January 3. Institution of Heating and Ventilating Engineers. Visit : 
9, . London Society. Children’s New Year Party. 4.15 p.m. to Broadcasting House, Portland-place, W.1. : 
WEDNESDAY, January 4. F : 
F F ?, RIDAY, January 13. | 
Liverpool Architectural Society. Mr. E. R. F. Cole on agen , : s : A 
ell =a ‘ , * tes 4 Institution of Structural Engineers (Midland Counties | 
= A Tour in Greece.” At Bluecoat Chambers, School-lane, Branch). Debate on ‘Reinforced Concrete versus Struc- i 


N 
Royal Institute of British Architects. Award of Prizes LonDay, January 16. 


-and Studentships. Criticism by Mr. H. Chalton Bradshaw, Architectural Association. Very Rev. the Dean of West- 


minster on ‘‘Should the Monuments be removed from 


{ 
on work submitted for Prizes and Studentships. 8 p.m. a s } 3 ' 
Chartered Surveyors’ Institution. Mr, A. 8. Gaye on Westminster Albbey? 8 p.m. i 
“**Crown Lands.” 8 p.m. WEDNESDAY, January 18. : 
Tuespay, January 10. L.C.C. Central School of Arts and Crafts. Sir Banister i 


Institute of Landscape Architects. Mr. G. A. Jellicoe on Fletcher on ‘‘ Roman Architecture—I.”” 6 p.m. 
‘Baroque Gardens of Germany.” At the Royal Horticul- Liverpool Architectural Society. Mr..H. J. Rowse on 


: 
‘tural Hall, S.W.1. 3.30 p.m. ‘*** Martins’ Bank New Headquarters.’’ At Bluecoat Cham- ' 
Wepnespay, January 11. bers, School-lane. 6 p.m. ' 
Institution of Structural Engineers (Scottish Branch). Mr. Institution of Welding Engineers. Mr. C. Helsby on i 
‘Charles Donald on ‘‘ Structures with Welded Connections.”” ‘‘ Welding in Civil Engineering.’”’ At Storey’s-gate, S.W.1. 
At 129, Bath-street, Glasgow. 7.30 p.m. 7.45 p.m. 
Tuurspay, January 12. Conferences for Architects on Electric Lighting. Discus- 


Institution of Structural Engineers. Mr. A. Hood on “A sion on “Lighting” to be opened by Mr. Robert Atkinson. 
Reinforced Concrete River Wall.” 6.30 p.m. Followed by a visit to Shell-Mex House, W.C.2. 7 p.m. 
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St. John’s Parish Church, Cirencester. 
From a pencil drawing by Mr. Eric Conn, A.R.I.B.A. 
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THE NEW HOUSING POLICY. 


occurring with such rapidity that it is difficult to 

keep pace, and to retain a sense of proportion. 

During the last few days Parliament has voted in 
favour of a Rent Bill which will probably decontrol in 
five years’ time nearly 6,000,000 houses. On December 15, 
the House voted by 238 to 42 in favour of the Housing 
(Financial Provisions) Bill, which terminates all subsidies 
except those for slum clearances. The experiment for 
attracting cheap capital into building was also approved 
in principle. These are three far-reaching changes in 
housing policy,.which will have momentous effects upon 
the building industry. The experts are bewildered by 
such changes, and contradict each other in their prophecies. 

These statements are mild compared with the accusa- 
tions by those who sincerely believe that the stoppage 
of the subsidies offered under the 1924 Act will mean 
more unemployment. It is necessary to probe deeply 
into this aspect of the question, for the building industry 
above all wants work, and when the nation is passing 
through the valley of adversity every policy must be 
tested as to whether it will provide productive work or not. 

The two Bills with regard to rent restriction and housing 
cannot be separated. They are part of a carefully thought 
out plan, founded upon inquiries made in various directions 
and based on past experience, for adjusting future policy 
to the changing conditions. It must be noted, however, 
that the Housing Bill does not extend either to Scotland 
or to Northern. Ireland. It applies simply to England and 
Wales, and, contrary to general belief, if passed in its 
present form it will not reduce expenditure out of public 
funds on housing, but will actually increase the amount 
available. But the measure will prevent fresh commit- 
ments being undertaken to the tune of about £400,000 in 
1933, and £800,000 in 1934, and cumulative after that, 
levied on taxpayers and ratepayers under the Wheatley 
Act, It leaves local authorities free to concentrate their 
attention on slum clearance, and the provision of re- 
housing accommodation for those displaced, with the 
help of the generous subsidies of £2 10s. a person given 
under the Greenwood Act of 1930. Further provision will 
be made by the Chancellor of the Exchequer in the Budget 
next year to double the amount of public money available 
so as to accelerate the programme of slum clearances. 
A similar Bill for Scotland was introduced last Friday— 
also reducing subsidies. 

For the provision of normal housing, we have now to 
look to private enterprise. For some years past builders 
have been pressing for the termination of subsidies on the 
grounds that it was impossible to expect unaided private 
firms freely. to compete with subsidised municipal rivals. 
The National Federation of House Builders has this autumn 
assured the Minister of Health that, on the withdrawal of 
subsidies, houses will be built in very large numbers to 
supply the whole of the demand shown by the waiting 
lists of the local authorities, and that this building will 
continue until there is a margin of vacant houses com- 
parable to that which existed before the War. If such 
expectations are fulfilled, we may hope soon to see both 
building contractors and operatives busy at work erecting 
small houses ata cost of under £300, 

The acceleration of the slum clearance policy will also 
mean more work for builders. It is an open secret that 
progressive authorities like the London County Council 
have already decided to go ahead with all possible speed, 
and to quicken up the arrangements which they have 
already made for providing accommodation for those who 
live under the worst possible conditions to-day. 

The third plank in the new policy is the attempt made to 
utilise the very large sums now possessed by building 
societies to finance the building of houses to let. The 
societies are prepared, according to Sir Hilton Young, to 
lend money for the term of 30 years, at 1 per cent. below 
their normal rate of interest on ordinary loans. Under 


| housing affairs, as in international, events are 


the new Bill there will be an extension of the guarantees 
offered since 1925 to societies incorporated under the 
Building Societies Acts and the Industrial and Provident 
Societies Acts. A local authority and county council 
can now guarantee the repayment to such societies of 
advances made to their members for the purpose of enabling 
them to build or acquire houses. It is now proposed that 
the State will share up to 50 per cent. in a guarantee of 
any loss on loans made “ with a view to the building or 
acquisition of houses intended to be LET to persons of the 
working-classes,”’ 

According to official statements, it is contemplated that 
advances will be made by societies up to 90 per cent. of 
the value of the houses instead of 70 per cent., which would 
be the normal limit of a society without any guarantee. 
The maximum liability of the local authority or county 
council under the guarantee would, therefore, normally 
be in respect of two-thirds of 20 per cent. of the value of 
the house, of which the risk borne by the Exchequer 
would be not more than one-half, 7.¢., in the case of a £300 
house the Exchequer risk would not exceed £20 plus 
interest on that amount. 

This experiment may have disastrous results upon our 
standards of building, unless most careful control is exer- 
cised by local authorities. Mr. Greenwood gave a wise 
warning when he pointed out that, after we have established 
national standards as to the density per acre, the size of 
houses and design, we are now putting the standards into 
the melting-pot. Sir Hilton Young acknowledged the 
force of the argument, but insisted that the natural 
guardians of housing standards were, in the past, and 
will be again, the local authorities, who are best acquainted 
with local conditions. Their consent is necessary to the 
guarantee for building society money, and after April 1 
next they will be able to operate the general powers con- 
ferred by the Town and Country Planning Act. It will 
be to the best interests of architects and builders that 
no one should be allowed to receive a loan, partly guar- 
anteed by public funds from a building society, unless he 
agrees to build a house on a properly laid out estate, in 
accordance with a plan, of reliable construction, good 
design, and up to normal standards. There must not, 
of course, be too much cranky control, which will only 
provoke irritation and prevent building. But it should 
not be beyond the power of local authorities to decide on 
the conditions under which their new powers should be 
exercised, so that private enterprise may be encouraged 
to the uttermost, and dwellings erected which will not 
degenerate into slums, 

These are the main lines of the new policy, but it must 
not be overlooked that more efforts are also to be made 
to press local authorities in rural districts to make fuller 
use of the grants offered for the reconditioning of the 
cottages occupied by agricultural labourers. More sym- 
pathetic consideration is to be paid to applications from 
rural district councils for authority to administer the 1926 
Act, which in Devon and other counties is providing to- 
day decent cottages, properly repaired, at a rent of from 
3s, to 5s. per week. 

An impartial analysis of the new housing policy suggests 
that, given good will and enterprise, there should be more 
work and not less in the near future for the building in- 
dustry. But so far the public have only been given the 
mere skeleton of a policy, and the responsibility will rest 
upon local authorities and building societies, and the 
architects and builders whom they employ, to provide 
better houses to be let at lower rents during the coming year. 
As Mr. Shakespeare said in the debate last Thursday, 
the Ministry of Health believe that “if we bring in the 
experience of builders in competition with one another, 
if we bring in the check of the building society, with its 
vast knowledge of housing, with the check of the surveyor 
and of the local authorities, we shall not get a worse type 
of house, but a better type at a cheaper cost.” 
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NOTES 


Ir was made quite clear 
in the House of Commons 


Carlton 
House- on Monday that the govern- 
terrace. ing factor in the question 
of Carlton House-terrace and 
gardens is the money value involved. 


Any considerations of the amenity of the 
Royal road to Buckingham Palace and 
of the beautiful park and of the associa- 
tions of the terrace are not factors of 
overwhelming value in the eyes of the 
Crown Commissioners ; it would appear 
the opposition to the alterations pro- 
posed might be concerned chiefly with 
the preservation of some quite creditable 
lengths of plaster-fronted buildings so 
far as the imagination of the Commis- 
sioners is concerned, but there is a great 
body of opinion which looks much 
beyond this and sees in this determined 
effort of commercialistic enterprise a 
serious menace to the beauty of London. 
Is it necessary for the Commissioners to 
run themselves as a business concern 
where it affects the dignity and beauty 
of a great city? It must, of course, be 
admitted that sooner or later the Carlton- 
terrace buildings will have to be rebuilt, 
but it should be in the power of those 
who control the development of London 
to say what the character of its new 
buildings shall be. If that character is 
to be dictated by commercial interests, 
away goes our hope of making a really 
fine city. 


ACCORDING to a_ special 


Regency correspondent of the Daily 
Fire- Telegraph, “The Keeper of 
places. the Victoria and Albert 


Museum announces that two 
magnificent Regency fireplaces out of 
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No. 4, Carlton-gardens have been ac- 
quired for the nation through the National 
Arts Collection Fund. . . . A few months 
ago these fireplaces, specially made for 
Lord Palmerston, were the property of 
the nation. When the Commissioners 
decided to demolish the house and erect 
a block of offices, in Portland stone, to 
tower fifty feet above the great plaster 
facade of the Mall, these fireplaces passed 
into the hands of the housebreakers, 
thence to an antique dealer in Fulham, 
and thence, through the generosity of 
an anonymous member of the National 
Arts Collection Fund, back to the nation 
again. The Museum had, up to a week 
ago, no specimens of Regency fireplaces, 
but when these two, one in white marble 
with supporting caryatids, and the other 
in dark red Carcassone marble with gilt 
ormolu medallions, are cleaned and 
placed in the museum, it will be realised 
how great a debt is owed to the donor 
for restoring the nation’s property to the 
nation.”’ There is something very 
seriously wrong with the control and 
government of London when only by 
chance can such a logs be averted. 


Ir seems that it cannot be 
Edinburghlong before some scheme is 


ae put forward for the con- 
Offices. Centration of Government 


offices in buildings on some 
central site in Edinburgh. The present 
disconnection of Government offices is 
much to be deprecated in a capital city 
like Edinburgh, and one would expect 
some well-considered plan of amalgama- 
tion of offices might well be forthcoming 
from Edinburgh architects who should 
be well enough informed of the needs of 
Governmental work to lay out some 
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suitable plan. The general and detailed 
arrangement of a well-considered scheme 
is, of course, just where the especial 
value of an architect’s work comes into 
account. 


AN examination for the 
The Bir- Research Scholarship offered 
mingtam py the Council of the Bir- 
vic “. “ee : 
Society. M™Mingham Civic Society was 
held at the University on 
January 9 and 11 this year. Eleven 
candidates presented themselves. The 
examiners awarded the scholarship to 
Mr. Kenneth A. H. Bayes, who, in ful- 
filment of the terms of the award, visited 
Cologne, Frankfurt, Essen and Dusseldorf 
for the purpose of studying municipal 
recreation, and on his return gave 
several weeks to the development, co- 
ordination and summary of the reports of 
a Special Committee of the Civic Society, 
which had been appointed to consider the 
problem of municipal recreation for 
children in the central areas of Birming- 
ham. Mr. Bayes’s report has been filed 
for reference in the library of the Society, 
and his assistance in connection with the 
report referred it to be acknowledged. The 
Report of the Society of 1932, just issued, 
gives good evidence of its activities, and 
it is pleasant to know how well the work 
of the Society is supported by the civic 
authorities. 


Many contradictory reports 

Buildings Teach this country with re- 
in gard to conditions to-day in 
Leningrad. Russia. It is therefore of 
interest to read the descrip- 

tion in reference to housing written by 
Mr. H. Smith, and published in “‘ Round 
the Table,” the house organ of the 
Halifax Building Society. Mr. Smith, 








Muckross Abbey, Killarney. (See page 1048). 
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Old Cottages, Kersey, Suffolk. 


together with other Building Society men, 
visited various blocks of working-class 
flats, both completed and under con- 
struction, in Leningrad. He said that it 
was an interesting trip, especially to 
Building Society men, “ but we did no 
business, for we thought the directors 
would not approve of the properties. 
The buildings are in groups built round 
an open space to be converted into 
gardens, and each group is equipped with 
a nursery to look after the young children 
while their mothers are working. Each 
block is built of brick and is from five to 
seven stories high, containing on an 
average seven hundred flats. Most of 
the newer buildings were quite innocent 
of pointing or outside plaster, but what 
was most amazing was the immense 
amount of wood used in the interiors. 
In addition to the floors, window frames 
and doors, huge wooden beams were used 
everywhere on account of the shortage of 
steel.” 


THE Housing (Financial Pro- 

Slum __ Visions) Bill and the Rent 
Clearance Restriction Bill (both of 
¢ Work. which are now receiving the 
consideration of the House 

of Commons) are indicative that official 
attention has at last: been: drawn to the 
pressing need to provide housing accom- 
modation for the very poor. In connec- 
tion with this subject, the plans which we 
illustrate on page 1068 are of particular 
interest. They show types of tenements 
which the London County Council has 
produced in an effort to meet the need for 
dwellings in the London area required by 
the very poor, who cannot pay the rents 
at present normal in Council housing in 
Metropolitan areas. As will be seen 
the plans are of two types. Under 
Scheme A, each tenement is self-con- 
tained as regards washing accommoda- 
tion, the bath being placed in the kitchen. 
In Scheme B, there will be no baths in 
the tenements, but common washhouses 
on each floor in the proportion. of, one to 
every three lettings. In Scheme B again, 
no kitchens are included, but a gas- 
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cooker, shallow sink and hanging shelves 
are provided in a recess off the living- 
room. In both schemes economies will 
be effected by reducing the size and 
height of the rooms, and there will be 
a lower standard of finish, including 
stained instead of painted woodwork, 
and the omission of plaster in lobbies 
and kitchen. By these means a reduction 
of inclusive rent over the normal for 
the district varying from a minimum 
3s. 3d. in Deptford to a maximum 
4s. 9d. in Lambeth has been achieved. 


OnE block of each kind is 

oo to be erected in both Lambeth 
Housing and Deptford, and it is to be 
Standards P noted that Deptford Borough 
Council recently sent a depu- 

tation to the London County Council pro- 
testing against the erection of the tene- 
ments on the grounds that “ they repre- 
sent a deplorable departure from the 
accepted standards of housing accommo- 
dation.”’ In this connection a correspon- 
dent writes :—‘‘ The matter raises the 
interesting point as to what precisely 
should constitute ‘housing standards.’ 
The Deptford Council have apparently 
taken as general the standard accommo- 
dation provided in the past by themselves 
and other Metropolitan housing authori- 
ties. But those who have studied the 
housing question in London know well 
that so far it has been found impossible to 
erect dwellings within the reach of the 
very poor, and that, so far as the latter are 
concerned, the London Housing Campaign 
has failed. Those who know the depth 
of squalor, filth and misery in which 
so many Londoners live are not inclined 
to berate a scheme which puts adequate, 
dry and non-verminous accommodation 
within the reach of such slum-dwellers, 
or to decry a standard of accommodation 
which, if below the previous standard set, 
is immeasurably superior to the typical 
slum dwelling. The L.C.C. and other 
Metropolitan councils made the pardon- 
able but no less serious mistake at the 
end of the War of setting a standard 
of housing beyond the means at their 
disposal. If their present proposals 
are in the nature of a step back, slum 
dwellers, who have known what it was 
to have not a single bath in a whole 
street, are hardly entitled, or likely, 
to complain that one washhouse will 


Old Cottages, Holne, South Devon. 
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be shared by three families. In the 
opinion of a good many people, the lines 
on which the L.C.C. are now experi- 
menting are the only ones on which 
the re-housing of the very poor can 
possibly proceed without plunging the 
community into bankruptcy.” 


ONE of the examples of an 
rt English village at its best is 
Model Coxwold, which is the sub- 
Village. ject of an excellent descrip- 
tion with well-chosen photo- 
graphs in the Town Planning Review for 
November. The writer, Mr. W. Dougill, 
says, “Accepting as a criterion the 
present-day state of many English villages 
where the same conditions have been 
imposed, then Coxwold can justifiably 
claim to be a model village. With no 
ugly advertisements or badly placed 
notice and the electric wires being happily 
concealed, the conditions are — good. 
Moreover, the whole of the village is 
practically under one ownership which 
facilitates good control as this seems 
fortunately synonymous with the pre- 
servation of the amenities.” 


THERE is much of interest in 
The the November issue of the 
inne * Sa Town Planning Review. In 
London. the notes on North Middle- 
sex the following useful 
remarks occur:—‘ The problem of 
London will never be seriously tackled 
whilst the communal good is sacrificed to 
individual gain nor whilst, in the name of 
British freedom, the obstructive indi- 
vidual is accorded innumerable oppor- 
tunities of contesting measures which are 
obviously in the general interest.” 


Tue A.A. Pantomime this 
A.A. year carried on well its 
Pantomimetraditions of freshness and 
1932. hustle. Why it was called 
‘Robertson Cruise-O” no- 
body knew nor cared, but it was a good 
title. The Theme, about which nobody 
knew nor cared, lightly held together a 
mass of changing incidents. We watched 
the Principal Boy and the Principal Girl, 
Widow Twankey, the Bold Bad Baron 
and the Faery Queen, and hosts of others, 
turning up in all sorts of unexpected 
places. Wit, humour, song and dance, 
fair scenery, and a ghost libretto, made 
this ‘“‘ panto.”’ as spontaneous as ever. 
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GENERAL NEWS 


Professional Announcements. 


Messrs, A. 8. R. Ley and Son, chartered 
architects, of 214, Bishopsgate, £.C.2, and 
Messrs, J. R. Moore-Smith and Colbeck, char- 
tered architects, of 14, Union-court, Old 
Broad-street, having amalgamated their busi- 
nesses, will as from January 1 next carry on 
their combined practices under the style of 
Messrs. Ley, Colbeck and Partners, at 214, 
Bishopsgate, E.C.2. Telephone numbers: 
Bishopsgate 2041-2. 

Mr. D. Winton Thorpe, A.M.I.E.E., has 
resigned from the board of directors of 
Messrs. Thorpe and Thorpe, Ltd., 8.W.1, and 
is now practising as a consulting electrical 
engineer. His address for the time being is 
Black Firs, Chalfont St. Giles, Bucks, Tele- 
phone : Chalfont St. Giles 173. 


An Architect's Estate. 


Mr. William Lawrence, of the Grand 
Hotel, Bournemouth, and Messrs, W. R. Law- 
rence and Clarke, architects and surveyors, 
left £45,194, net personalty £29,388. 


Dinner to Sir Arnold Thornely. 


Mr. Arnold Thornely, upon whom His 
Majesty the King recently bestowed the 
honour of knighthood, was the guest at a con- 
gratulatory dinner given by his contemporary 
architect friends, of Liverpool, at the Midland 
Adelphi Hotel on December 16. The interest 
and enjoyment of the occasion were greatly 
enhanced by the presence of Sir Raymond 
Unwin, President of the Royal Institute of 
British Architects, who chanced to be in 
Liverpool and cordially welcomed the oppor- 
tunity to join in the congratulations, 


A Nationa] Park for Ireland. 


It is announced that the estate of Muckross, 
near Killarney, comprising in all some 10,000 
acres, is being presented to the Free State 
Government to be used as a national park. 
The estate is being handed over as a going 
concern by Senator Arthur Vincent, who is 
its present tenant, and it will be known in 
future as the Bourn Vincent Memorial Park, 
in memory of Senator Vincent’s wife. Muck- 
ross includes much of the Killarney Mountains 
and a large portion of the famous lakes. 


New Furniture for Old. 

A correspondent writes :-——‘‘ This winter 
thousands of tenants are moving to new 
houses. In many Council houses, tenants 
transferred from overcrowded areas bring 
with them, in bedding and other furniture, 
undesirable insects. This is, of course, 
cnly true of a limited number of new tenants, 
but the infection, unless checked, is apt to 
spread. If housing committees made it a 
rule to offer furniture of a size suitable and 
at low cost, many tenants would be glad 
to abandon their old and, may be, verminous 
furniture and make a clean start in their new 
home. An example of what can be done has 
heen provided by two architects, Miss Janet 
Fletcher, A.R.ILB.A., and Mrs. _ Alison 
Shepherd, A.R.I.B.A., who have designed 
very simple and cheap furniture. Help to- 
wards purchasing new furniture is being given 
in various ways. A voluntary housing society 
in Lincoln has set up a special fund for the 
benefit of tenants entering the 75 houses which 
so far have been built. With help from this 
fund the tenants can buy blankets, bed linen, 
and pillows. Another plan on a more com- 
mercial and wider basis has been adopted by 
a company in London, which owns and 
manages several thousand working-class dwell- 
ings. Special measures are taken by means 
of model furnished flats on various estates 
to draw the attention of tenants to the prices 
at which new furniture and-linen may be 
bought. If they wish, they can pay each 
week an instalment with the rent. An allow- 
ance is made for old furniture and bedding 
given up It is found that it pays to en- 
courage tenants to have clean and new fit- 
tings in their new homes. This encourages 
self-respect, ensures greater contentment, and 
saves repairs and decorations. 
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Town Planning. 

The following town planning progress in 
England and Wales is recorded ior the month 
ended November 30 :— 

Scheme approved (Stage CC).—Yorkshire 
(West Riding) : Halifax Town Council. (Nos. 
1, 2 and 3). 

Draft Schemes adopted (Stage BBB).— 
Surrey : Beddington and Wallington U.D.C. 
(Beddington South, No,.2), Croydon Town 
Council (Croydon South and Beddington 
South, No. 2), Croydon Town Council (Kast, 
No. 2); Warwickshire; Birmingham T.C. 
(S.W, Area, No. 1). 

Preliminary Statements approved (Stage 
BB).—Staffs : Stoke-on-Trent T.C. (Southern), 
Stoke-on-Trent T.C, (Eastern, No. 2), Stoke- 
on-Trent T.C. (Southern Extension), Stoke- 
on-Trent T.C. (Northern); Yorkshire (West 
Riding) : Bradford T.C. (No. 8). 

Preliminary Statements received (Stage B). 
—Sussex : Uckfield R.D.C. 

Resolutions received (Stage A).—Bucks : 
Chipping Wycombe T.C.; Cheshire : North- 
wich .D.C.; Kent: Wrotham U.D.C.; 
L.C.C.: South London (Scheme No. 12); 


Salop: Bridgnorth T.C., Bridgnorth R.C.’ 


(Bridgnorth T.C,), Drayton R.D.C.; Surrey : 
Croydon T.C. (East, No. 3); Sussex : Lewes 
T.C. 


OBITUARY 


G. L. W. Blount, F.R.1.A.I1. 

It is with great regret that’ we have to 
record the death of Mr. G. L. W. Blount, 
of Salisbury. Born in 1870, Mr. Blount 
served his articles with Mr. H. Seaver, of 
Belfast, and at the conclusion of his time 
spent a year in the Belfast office of Mr. 
W. H. Batt, M.R.ILASTI. After spending 
some years in practice in Ireland (where he 
carried out some domestic work, particularly 
the lay-out of the Haypark Estate, Belfast, 
and small church alterations), he set up in 
Salisbury, later on opening an additional 
office in London, 

His practice was of a varied nature. 
Ecclesiastical work, besides much alteration 
and decoration, included the Garrison Church, 
Bulford; the Roman Catholic Church, Tid- 
worth; and the Barnards Cross Chapel. New 
schools which he had built included those 
at Shrewton, Durrington, Cricklade, Oare, 
etc., while the list of his domestic works 
is a long one. His sensitiveness to the art 
of architecture made his services much in 
demand for restoration work and additions 
to old dwelling-houses and mansions, and 
the Bishop’s Palace, Salisbury, and Trafal- 
gar House, for the Rt. Hon. Earl Nelson, 
were amongst the long list of his restora- 
tions. He had also a large commercial prac- 
tice, and carried out much of Messrs. W. H. 
Smith and Son’s bookshop work in the Southern 
Counties. Mr. Blount also was architect 
for several works for the War Office, notably 
the Holywood Barracks, Belfast, and the new 
work at the Citadel Barracks, Plymouth. 
When war broke out in 1914, he volunteered 
for service. and was appointed Inspector of 
Works at Bulford. He was demobilised in 
1919 with the rank of captain. 
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George Blount was a man of whom it can 
be said that he lived for his profession. To 
architecture he devoted himself with a sin- 
cerity of purpose and integrity of principle 


from which he never departed. Of him a 
friend writes: ‘‘To his friends, his out- 
standing characteristics were faith, indomit- 
able courage and cheerfulness. I do not 
think he ever uttered a discourteous word 
to anyone. He possesed what is perhaps the 
greatest of Christian virtues—fortitude.”’ 





We regret to announce the death on De- 
cember 7 of Mr. Frederick William Norris, 
chairman of Messrs. Henry Norris and Son, 
Ltd., of Priory Works, Hertford, and son 
of the founder of the firm. He was 73 years 
of age. 


COMPETITION NEWS 


A Church Hall Competition, Leeds. 

The Meanwood Church Parochial Council in- 
vite Leeds architects to submit designs for new 
parochial hall, The designer of the approved 
scheme will be appointed architect. There 
will be also two further awards of £5 5s. 
each, Particulars are obtainable from Mr. 
Hoyle, 25, Hollin-lane, Headingley. 


A Building in Granite. 

The Cornish Quarry Masters’ Association 
have again asked the Architectural Associa- 
tion to hold a competition for the design of a 
facade of a building in granite. The Council 
of the Architectural Association have ap- 
pointed the following jury of assessors :—Mr. 
A. B. Knapp-Fisher, F.R.I.B.A., Mr. G. Grey 
Wornum, F.R.IB.A., and Mr. Howard 
Robertson, F.R.1.B.A., S.A.D.G., with whom 
will be associated two representatives of the 
Cornish Quarry - Masters’ Association. <A 
prize of £50 will be awarded to the author 
of the design placed first in the coinpetition. 
Full particulars of the competition will be 
available from the Secretary, the Architec- 
tural Association, 34-36, Bedford-square, 
W.C.1, after January 15. The competition 
will be open to all architects, architectural 
assistants, and architectural students. 


CURRENT COMPETITIONS. 


Town plan for City of Stock- Particulars 
holm, 60,000 kr. (approxi- published in Sending 
mately £3,000) in prizes, “ Builder,” in dav 
including first prize £1,000 
approximately. Assessors 
include E. G. Aspland, 
Le sang Ostberg, and G. L. 
Pepler, Programme (free), 
documents (on k 
deposit), from 
Town Plannin 
Stadhuset, Stockholm 


International competition for 
layout of land on left bank 
of River l’Escaut, Antwerp 
for Société Intercommunale 
de la rive Gauche, rue 
Arenberg 26, Antwerp, Bel- 
gium. Premiums of approx. 
£4,360, two of £2,175, and 
four of £1,087. Assessors in- 
clude Dr. H. P. Berlage. 
Programme (fr. 20) and 
plans (fr. 80) obtainable 
from Société, but to be seen 
by callers at The Builder 
MNO ie occnrcudvivciapicecsdaswoveeiwc. 


r. 
Registrar, 
Office, 


1933 
May 27 March 1, 


May 31 





Old Cottages at Kersey, Suffolk. 
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THE BUILDER. 


CORRESPONDENCE 


(While we are glad to publish letters on professional 
and other matters of interest to our readers, it must 
be tnderstood that we do not necessarily endorse the 
remarks of correspondents, who will oblige us if they 
will express their views as briefly as possible.) 


No. 4, Carlton-gardens, 


Sir,—I regret to see that The Builder has 
published that absurd diagram which purports 
to show the effect of No. 4, Carlton-gardens 
on the adjacent building, No. 3, as seen from 
the Mall. This diagram shows a chimney- 
stack high above the blocking course, which 
does not exist, having been cut out by me. 
It also shows a hollow arch leading into space 
which does not exist. The actual arch pro- 
jects 14in. from the face of the wall of the 
solid building, and merely links two chimney- 
stacks which terminate level with the top of 
the blocking course. Also, the upper stories 
are much exaggerated. Our brilliant young 
umateurs should be a little more careful before 
they criticise the designs of architects of 
experience. REGINALD BLOMFIELD. | 


[We are glad to publish Sir Reginald’s cor- 
rection. In his letter to The Times of 
December 20 he says that this chimney ‘‘ has 
since been omitted in order to reduce the 
height wherever possible.’’ If Sir Reginald 
would publish his design for. the block of 
offices which are now. being constructed on the 
site of No. 4, Carlton-gardens, mistakes of 
this kind would’ not arise. But until he does 
we must remain in the dark as to any altera- 
tions he has made since his drawings were, 
as he says in The Times, “ originally shown.” 
For this reason, and so far as this journal is 
concerned, we do not appreciate the point of 
his concluding sentence.—Ep. ] 


The R.I.B.A. New Premises. 


Srr,—I am sorry to see that correspond- 
ence has commenced in your journal criticis- 
ing the elevation of the new R.LB.A. 
premises. It is regrettable, and I think Mr. 
Wornum has shown such great ability in 
designing the plans and sections of the 
scheme that he may well be left alone to 
deal satisfactorily with the elevation. After 
all, no one can say that it isn’t a dis- 
tinguished architectural design, whether one 
approves it or not. Mr, Wornum, too, will 
probably consider this design again and 
again, and it is for us as architects to sup- 
port him and not make his life a nightmare 
by worrying him. 

I, for one, look forward to a happy result 
after such a good beginning. 

ALFRED Cox. 


Srr,—The three letters signed 
“Fees - ” 2,:: EB .- eet - ae 
‘A.R.I.B.A.’”? appear to call for comment 
of some kind. If the three writers are 


unsuccessful. competitors, they — should 
remember that it. is not ‘“‘cricket’”’ to 
dispute the . decision of the accepted 


umpire. If any, or all, of them were not 
competitors, and are quite certain that they 
could improve upon the selected scheme, it 
is unfortunate for the profession that it is 
unable to benefit by the adoption of their 
‘‘ would-have-been ’’ superior design. 

The assessors were selected by the elected 
representatives of the profession and have 
had better opportunities than anyone else— 
including the three gentlemen who disagree 
with them—of choosing the best design. 
The ventilation of this kind of subject only 
serves to spread doubt and discord and harms 
the profession in the eyes of others, and is 
better bottled up. 

A ProvinctaL ASSOCIATE. 


Sm,—The ° revised design of the above 
building came to me as a shock. As one of 
the oldest Fellows ‘of the R.I.B.A. now 
practising, I cannot shelp expressing my 
utter disappointment. As a non-competitor, 


I venture to think that many of our leading 
architects will agree with me that’ the front 
elevation is not worthy of the Royal 
Institute. 


It must be remembered that Wren’s pre- 
liminary design for St. Paul’s was rejected 
in the first instance, but afterwards Wren 
produced a masterpiece. Again, in the huge 
Empire State Building erected in New York 
there were a large number of designs made 
by the architect before they were finally 
approved. 

Considering the very great importance of 
securing a beautiful building which should 
represent the very highest standard of 
British architecture, surely it is not too 
much to ask that this all-important matter 
should have further serious consideration, 
and that the architect should be instructed 
to submit further designs to Portland-place 
frontage, and that he should not be tied 
down to cost. 


In the instructions to competing architects 
the following clause was inserted, as stated 
by your correspondent, ‘‘ F.R.I.B.A.” :— 
‘‘ It. should be borne in mind that the new 
R.I.B.A. building, by reason of its repre- 
sentative character, is likely to be held by- 
the present and by future generations of 
architects and the general public to be an 
example of the best work of our time.’’ 


ALBERT NELSon Bromtiey, F.R.I.B.A. 


Official Architecture. 


Srr,—I hesitate to trespass further on your 
valuable space to deal with this matter, 
and only do so because of its admitted im- 
portance to the well-being of many hundreds 
in the profession. 


I have no wish to drag in personal ex- 
periences, but certain writers have evidently 
assumed that I am ignorant of architecture 
under official conditions. This is not so. 
Twenty-eight years a I was chief tem- 
porary draughtsman for about a year in 
a municipal office, and twenty-five years ago 
was offered’ what promised to be a good 
post in the civil service. I resigned from the 
former after many tempting inducements to 
remain and I declined the latter. The sense 
of mental suffocation in the former post is 
still vividly recalled. 


I have to thank Mr. Sydney Perks for his 
friendly correction. One cannot verify every- 
thing when missing a mail means no proofs. 
I have read’ so often (only a few wales ago 
at the latest) that. Wren’s plan of London 
was messed up by those in authority that 
I had accepted it. Of course, if. Wren’s 
plan of London had been carried out, we 
might have had. something finer than St. 
Paul’s as Wren’s masterpiece. I have often 
felt, in studying the interior of St. Paul’s, 
that the designer of it was capable of some- 
thing even finer if the opportunity had 
occurred. But that is mere theory. I accept 
Mr. Perks’s statement with many thanks, 


Mr. E. Breckon Chapman’s letter is in an- 
other class. His statements are mainly mere 
assumptions without the support of either 
documentary evidence or even logical sub- 
stance. Are we to assume that all criticism 
of the official architect can only be classed 
as ‘‘ the fulminations of a jealous minority ”’? 
The minority has to be proved yet. The 
Institute can give us the figures. My best 
and oldest friends are official architects and, 
like the ancient mariner, they still treat me 
with friendliness, from which we may assume 
that they consider me harmless or honest, 
if not both. 


If “‘ the official architectural assistant is 
slaving his heart out for a miserable pit- 
tance, and such as he are in the majority at 
the Institute, they can combine and present a 
memorial to the Institute. Why complain 
and do nothing? He is there by choice. 
He ‘“‘smiles*® and ‘slaves his _ heart 
out’’! -This is surely worthy of Epictetus. 
To quote from that philosopher: ‘‘ About 
security in these things you have been 
anxious.” 


Too many questions are raised in the letters 
from Mr. Edward A. Jollye, Mr. Percy V. 
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Burnett and: ‘‘ Veritas ’’ to deal with here, but 
it would appear from these and others of a 
similar type that official architects have so 
blinded themselves by their repressions, which 
prevent them from seeing any point of view 
but their own, that their sense of justice is 
somewhat merged in the unconscious. I 
have never suggested that the official archi- 
tect had not come to stay, but suggest 
that his activities should be restricted. 


Two paragraphs in the latest issue of 
The Builder are worthy of note in this con- 
nection. .One states that one-third of all 
building in this country is carried out by 
official architects. (I think this is an under- 
estimate for some towns.) The other para- 
graph states that the minimum yearly pro- 
gramme in house-building alone for the imme- 
diate future of one town should be £1,125,000. 
This particular town has ‘also carried out the 
following types of building by official archi- 
tects: Schools, power stations, hospitals, 
police stations, fire stations, public con- 
veniences, garages for trams and buses, & 
town hall, branch libraries, slum clearances, 
restorations, post offices, prisons, etc. 


If a private architect stated that he was 
an expert in all these types of buildings he 
might be accused of “ tall talk,’’ but when 
an official architect is employed to do all 
these types of buildings it is taken for granted 
that he is an expert in all. Does the ele- 
vation to official rank, by some mysterious 
process, invest the individual with the quali- 
ties of the superman? We have many 
brilliant men in official posts, but that does 
not nullify my plea. 


Again, I doubt if the majority of all staffs 
are members of the Institute, as one writer 
states, or have even taken the higher leaving, 
matriculation, or even the now, mistakenly, 
lowered standard of the E.LE. or E.LS. I 
suggest that in some offices only 4 or 5 per 
cent. are members of the Institute, and not 
more than 50 per cent. are even qualified 
to be in the profession, at all. 

Accurate figures should be obtained offi- 
cially by the Institute, and the present sys- 
tem of recruiting for the profession amended 
to suit modern conditions of employment, and 
the limits of official practice defined either 
by the Institute or the new_ Registration 
Council and settled by Act of Parliament, it 
necessary. 

If the official architect can still ‘‘ smile ”’ 
with 500 unemployed architects in London 
alone (if this figure is accurate), then he has 
attained to a greater power of detachment 
than even Epictetus. 

Witiam Davipson. 


Chartered Surveyors’ Institution 
Secretaryship. 


Srr,—I was sorry to see in your issue of the 
9th inst. a letter from a member of the Insti- 
tution criticising the wisdom of the Council 
in their selection of my successor as Secretary 
of the Institution. Your readers will readily 
understand how impossible it would be for 
the governing body of a professional society 
to give in detail their reasons for selecting a 
particular individual out of the many 
hundreds who might apply for a post. It may, 
perhaps, suffice to say that in this instance the 
candidate selected was a civilian before the 
war; that he only received a regular commis- 
sion as a result of special services during the 
war; that the fact that he was in the army 
was certainly not looked upon as a qualifica- 
tion reacting to his advantage when the diffi- 
cult process of selection had to be undertaken ; 
and, finally, that had your correspondent in- 
quired as to the grounds which had influenced 
the Council in —s the appointment, it is 
probable that his letter criticising their 
action would not have been written. 

A. GopDARD. 

The Chartered Surveyors’ Institution. 


[A letter from Mr. R. Coppock, General 
Secretary of the National Federation of Build- 
ing Trades Operatives, on the subject of 
‘* Wages ‘in the Building Industry,” will be 
found on page 1073.] 
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PICKAXES 


IN CARLTON 


THE BUILDER. 


GARDENS 


By M. I. BATTEN. 


Tue Carlton House terrace scandal—for it is 
nothing short, of a scandal—bubbled over in 
the House of Commons on December 19. 
There were ao fewer than seven questions to 
Major Elliot, the Minister of Agriculture, on 
the Order paper, and after each answer mem- 
bers ane up from all parts of the House 
to bombard the unfortunate Minister with 
supplementaries, to all of which he returned 
ambiguous and doubtful answers. Mr. Molson, 
Member for Doncaster, elicited the statement 
that Sir Reginald Blomfield had been 
authorised to present a report to the Fine 
Art Commission on July- 28, explaining the 
policy of the Crown about the rebuilding of 
the terrace, but his ‘design for a rebuilt 
terrace (which was published in The Builder 
last week) had not been approved. Sir 
William Davison’s searching inquiries about 
the administration of the Crown Lands in 
general and the desirability of its complete 
reorganisation met with the most  non- 
vommittal replies. But the crucial question 
was put by Sir Arthur Steel-Maitland, who 
asked whether the Minister had approached 
the new lessees of this ill-fated site with a 
view to the suspension of work upon the new 
building until the whole question of Carlton- 
gardens and Carlton House-terrace had been 
reconsidered. This direct question had to get 
a direct answer. Major Phiot replied that 
he had asked the lessees to suspend the work 
aud that they had declined to do so. And 
anyone who takes the trouble to visit the 
gardens can see for himself. that the work is 
still in full swing. 

In a supplementary question the Minister 
was asked if a 99-year lease had actually 
been granted for one of the sites, before a 
comprehensive scheme for the future of all of 
the sites had been worked out. The Minister 
admitted that this was the case. 

So much for the House of Commons up to 
the time of going to press. Sir William 
Davison, on December 21, is to put another 
question, upon an exceedingly awkward 
point. In Number 4, Carlton Gardens, now a 
thing of the past, there were two particularly 
fine specimens of Georgian mantelpieces, 
specially made, it is believed, for Lord 
Palmerston. These mantelpieces, six months 
ago, were the property of the nation. The 
Crown Commissioners, custodians of the 
nation’s property, allowed these mantelpieces 
to go with the brick and plaster and scrap- 
iron and old piping and dust into the posses- 
sion of a firm of house-breakers. Thence they 
passed to a firm of antique dealers, and from 
there were retrieved by an anonymous donor 
through the National Arts Collection Fund 
and presented to the Victoria and Albert 
Museum. The Museum is delighted. It had 
no examples of Regency fireplaces, and these 
two, one of massive white marble with sup- 
porting pe cage and pseudo-Italian frieze, 
and the other of splendid dark-red marble 
from Carcassonne with gilt ormolu medal- 
lions, are filling the gap in the Museum. The 
wheel has turned. full circle. The nation’s 
property has returned to the nation. 

It: would be rather funny if it was not so 
utterly deplorable. The National Arts Col- 
lection Fund exists for better things than 
chasing and retrieving works of art that the 
Crown Commissioners fling out, to all intents 
and purposes, on to the scrap-heap. And 
what is the reason for the existence of these 
Commissioners if it is not to preserve the 
Crown Lands and all that therein is? 

Much play has been made with the 
financial ¢#ide of the destruction of Number 4. 
The empty house had been costing the 
nation £200 a year in maintenance for the last 
two years and £1,250 a year in loss of rent, a 
total up to date of £2,900. Against this must 
be off-set the £500 which the late Lord Bal- 
four’s executors had to pay in order to be 
allowed to surrender the lease. This leaves 
the sum of £2,400 by which the nation is the 
loser through the house standing empty. The 
Crown Commissioners, thrifty folk, felt that 
they could not allow the unfortunate tax- 
payer, already so heavily overburdened, to 


stand this loss, and so they have started to 
destroy the Mall. The nation is to gain thirty 
pounds a week, and, in exchange, is only 
going to lose Nash’s great Terrace. But it is a 
curious thing that, according to the Crown 
Commissioners’ own report for the financial 
year ending March, 1932, these very same 
thrifty = lost no less than thirty 
thousand pounds on their farming operations 
during the year. It is possible that they are 
all urban-minded rage to whom the 
mysteries of agriculture are not so easy of 
solution as the destruction of Regency build- 
ings or the inadvertent mislaying of Regency 
mantelpieces, but, surely, somewhere in the 
obscure and darkened corridors of the Crown 
Office, there must be someone with a mathe- 
matical mind who can explain to the Commis- 
sioners that there is a definite difference be- 
tween £1,450 and £30,000. 

The whole scandal has not yet been 
exposed. But whatever the future de- 
‘velopments may be, two things have 
definitely emerged into the light of day. The 
first is that the Crown Lands must be handed 
over at the earliest possible moment to the 
Office of Works, a department of the public 
service which, under the guidance of Sir Lionel 
Earle, can show a record of continuous devo- 
tion to the public interest, financially, his- 
torically, and esthetically. And the second 
is that the Fine Art Commission, which twice 
objected to this new building, and which is 
now being used as a stalking-horse by the 
Commissioners, must either insist upon wider 
powers or immediate dissolution. 


In the House of Commons Sim Wi1am 
Davison asked the Minister of Agri- 
culture whether the Royal Fine Art Com- 
mission were asked by the Commissioners 
of Crown Lands to express their opinion as to 
the plan and elevation of the new commercial 
building proposed to be erected on the site of 
4, Carlton-gardens, in relation to the rest of 
Carlton-gardens and Carlton House-terrace, 
and especially as to its effect on the appear- 
ance of Carlton House-terrace from the Mall. 

Masor Etxior said that the considerations 
mentioned were strongly emphasised by the 
architect for the building lessee, on the in- 
structions of the Commissioners of Crown 
Lands, when he submitted his drawings to the 
Royal Fine Art Commission. 

Srp ARTHUR STEEL-MAITLAND asked whether, 
in view of the answer and the general interest 
taken in the matter, the Minister would not 
endeavour to arrange that further work on 
No. 4, Carlton-gardens, should not be pro- 
ceeded with until the whole. question of 
Carlton House-terrace had been reconsidered. 

Masor Exxior said that he would give due 
attention to what had been said in the House, 
but he could give no pledge whatsoever. 

Mr. Motson asked if the Commissioners of 
Crown Lands authorised Sir R. Blomfield to 
present a report to the Royal Fine Art Com- 
mission explaining the. policy of the Crown 
with regard to the rebuilding of Carlton 
House-terrace ; whether he would state what 
that policy was; and whether they had in 
any way approved the plans published. 

Masor Ettiorr said that the answer to the 
first part of the question was in the affirma- 
tive. The policy of the Commissioners of 
Crown Lands was, shortly, to review at an 
early date the position of Carlton House-ter- 
race having regard to the increasing difficulty 
of obtaining tenants for the dwelling-houses 
therein and to the responsibility of the Com- 
missioners as trustees to neglect no reasonable 
opportunity of securing the best possible 
financial return upon any property entrusted 
to them. The answer to the last part of the 
question was in the negative. 

Sm Wittiam Davison asked the Minister of 
Agriculture whether Sir Reginald Bloffield’s 
design for the rebuilding of Carlton House- 
terrace had received the approval of the Com- 
missioners of Crown Lands; whether this or 
any other design for a comprehensive rebuild- 
ing of Carlton House-terrace and Carlton- 
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ardens was considered and approved by the 
ommissioners prior to the letting of the site 
of 4, Carlton-gardens for business premises ; 
what was the term of the proposed lease of 
this site; and whether it was the intention of 
the Commissioners to rebuild the houses. in 
Carlton House-terrace and Carlton-gardens as 
the leases fell. in during the next 50 years, 
without waiting till the property could be 
dealt with as a whole. 

Masor Etxior said that the answer to the 
first part of the question was in the negative. 
A sketch of Sir, Reginald Blomfield’s design 
for the rebuilding of Carlton House-terrace 
was submitted for the consideration of the 
Commission of Crown Lands and of the Royal 
Fine Art Commission for the sole purpose of 
showing how the design for 4, Carlton-gardens, 
could hereafter be applied to the rebuilding 
of the terrace. The new leasé' of 4, Carlton- 
gardens, was for a term of 99 years from 
October 10, 1932. With regard to the last 
ims of the question, the Commissioners would 

ave to be guided by future circumstances as 
they developed. 

Mr. Morcan Jonss asked if there was any 
reason why this part of London should be 
immune from reconstruction. 

Magsor Ettior said that it had become ob- 
viously quite necessary. 

Sir ArtHur Sreet-Marrtanp asked the 
Minister of Agriculture whether he had ap- 
proached the lessees with a view to further 
work on the site of No. 4, Carlton-gardens, 
being suspended until the whole question of 
Carlton-gardens’ and Carlton House-terrace 
had been reconsidered; and, if not, whether 
he would so approach them without delay. 

Masor Ettior said that the Commissioners 
of Crown Lands had communicated with the 
lessees, who stated that in view of the urgent 
necessity of completing the building without 
delay for essential business purposes they 
greatly regretted that they were unable to 
entertain this suggestion. 

Lorp Harrineton asked how many appli- 
cations had been received since the beginning 
of 1932 by the Commissioners of Crown Lands 
from lessees in Carlton-gardens and Carlton 
House-terrace for release from their leases. 

Masor Exxior said that the Commissioners 
of Crown Lands had received since the be- 
ginning of 1932 applications from the lessees 
of six houses in Carlton-gardens and Carlton 
House-terrace for release from their leases. 

Lorp Hartineton then asked what amount 
of rent was received by the Commissioners of 
Crown Lands for Carlton House-terrace and 
Carlton-gardens in 1931; and what applica- 
tions for office premises, flats or hotels on this 
site at higher rentals had been received. | 

Masor Exxior said that the total rent re- 
ceived by the Commissioners of Crown Lands 
for Carlton House-terrace and Carlton-gardens 
in the year ended March 31, 1932, amounted 
to £32,084. 9s. Since the beginning of Novem- 
ber, 1930, nine applications for office premises, 
flats or hotels had been received, but in no 
case, except that of No. 4, Carlton-gardens, 
did the negotiations proceed far enough for 
the question of rent to be discussed. 





Three points are put in a letter to The 
Times on Tuesday from Mr. Frank Pick :— 

‘“‘1.—Is it necessary that the Commis- 
sioners of Crown Lands should. secure the 
maximum possible ground-rent for the site, 
regardless of the amenities of the Royal 
Parks and their neighbourhood? If so, who 
directs such a policy? 

““2.—Ts not the architectural problem 
primarily one of scale? And is not the scale 
determined by the Admiralty Arch on the 
one side, and by Marlborough -House, St. 
James’s Palace and Lancaster House on the 
other side? These buildings are unlikely to 
be materially changed at any time. As an 
illustration of the evil effects. of a- general 
want of scale, ccnsider'the Horse Guards 
Parade, where the Admiralty building looks 
bulky and clumsy in relation to the other 
buildings on this space, especially the Horse 
Guards itself. To secure a ‘right’ balance 
between a group of buildings is.a matter of 
fine adjustment. 

‘**3.—Are esthetic values not real values?” 
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THE NEW HOUSING BILL 


By a Spectra CorRRESPONDENT. 


By reason of the absence of that degree 
of public information usually associated with 
such a measure, those vitally interested in 
the housing problem are somewhat perturbed 
as to the effect the Housing Bill, now be- 
fore Parliament, will have on the principles 
underlying the housing policy which has 
been adhered to in this country for the past 
fourteen years. They are faced with the 
position of seeing possibly the greatest 
change, in this respect, of post-War days 
being developed, if not wholly in the dark, 
then, as far as general public knowledge is 
concerned, certainly in a somewhat cloudy 
atmosphere of negotiations. 

What, in, brief, does the interested public 
know ? : 

It is casually informed that the building 
societies, through their appropriate associa- 
tion, had submitted to the Ministry of 
Health a memorandum on the future possi- 
bilities of housing finance. The next step 
appears to have been a dinner at the Honse 
of Commons, ed, it is understood, by 
the Minister of Health, at which the build- 
ing societies’ proposals were referred to by 
representatives of the societies present. The 
next step is the presentation of the Bill now 
before the House—all this in the space of 
about two months. 


This speed of action may be all to the - 


good, but surely there are many other essen- 
tial interests involved in housing apart from 
the building societies and Government De- 
partments. Such other interests have every 
reasonable right to be kept informed as to 
what changes in policy are contemplated. 
For instance, the municipal authorities and 
the ‘building industry have most vital 
interests in the matter. It is understood, 
however, that municipal authorities were 
circulated by the Ministry of Health for 
their comments on the Bill after the Bill 
had been presented to Parliament. The most 
i nt interest of all, however, the 
building industry, was not even paid that 
courtesy. does not know, even now, 
exactly under what conditions it may _be 
called upon to function, if the present Bill 
reaches the Statute Book. 

It is evident that a fundamental change 
in the housing policy of the country is con- 
templated by the Bill. This great change 
is to be brought about by one of the shortest 
and possibly one of the most drastic of Par- 
liamentary Bills. It has taken a period of 
over fifty years to get the present mass of 
housing legislation placed upon the Statute 
Book. Whatever the shortcomings of that 
legislation may be, and they are obviously 
many, it does portray an almost continual 
advance in the standard of housing of the 
poorer sections of the community. It took 
the experience of the Great War to get what 
housing reformers struggled for over thirty 
years to get, namely, a reasonable standard 
of accommodation and amenities combined in 
a reasonable number of houses per acre. 

It is in the light of this great post-War 
advance in housing standards that the greatest 
apprehension is perhaps felt. Statements 
have been published that it is proposed, in 
the form of increased density per acre and 
lighter road works, to debase these hard-won 
standards. It may or may not be possible to 
erect houses upon existing standards to let at 
rents capable of being paid by the people 
by whom it is hoped the houses will be 
oceupied, but. there is real apprehension in 
the minds of housing reformers as to whether 
the cessation of the subsidy, as is proposed, 
will not lower the two essentials of housing 
referred to above. There is a vast enlightened 
public opinion keenly interested in the hous- 
ing problem, and it is distinctly agitated at 
the moment, because it feels that the Govern- 
ment is considering this great change in 
housing policy without allowing it a suffici- 
ently full opportunity of giving the proposals 
that amount of preliminary consideration 
necessary prior to such an_ important 


change in policy being embodied in an Act 
of Parliament. 

Apart from what might be termed the 
principal changes contemplated, apparently, 
7 the Bill, question as to the administrative 
changes naturally arises. For instance, have 
the building societies of the country 
sufficient funds to finance the whole of the 
housing requirements of the country? Do 
they, in fact, represent the best ‘hee of 
housing finance? What machinery will be 
required to administer the system of 
guarantees said to be asked for? Will the 
cost of administering those guarantees fall 
upon the building societies, the local 
authorities, or the Government Departments? 
All these serious considerations on this most 
important of ag mage appear, as far as the 
interested public is concerned, to be left in 
the air. Why were the local authorities and 
the building industry not taken into con- 
sultation in the early stages of this contem- 
plated change? What interests, in short, 
were consulted when this great and funda- 
mental change in policy was under national 
consideration in official quarters? It seems 
to have been done so quietly as to be almost 
mysterious. It is, of course, an axiom of 
public policy that no change should be 
brought into operation for which public 
opinion is not sufficiently prepared, or ripe. 
Was public’‘opinion tested in any way for 
this change? It is to ‘be hoped that two 
things will emerge from the position which 
this vital question has reached, namely, that 
at some early date the interested public will 
be authoritatively informed as to the admini- 
strative machinery through which the 
objective of the change of Policy is to be 
attained, and that the building industry, 
which is more concerned than any other 
industry, will be given an opportunity of, in 
some way, expressing its views as to the 
burdens and responsibilities that such a 
changed ‘policy might well place upon it. The 
elements of failure of all past housing efforts 
can be traced to the error of failing to seek 
the advice of, and to use the great machinery, 
power, and co-operative ability of, the build- 
ing industry. Housing schemes have been 
administratively flung at the building indus- 
try encumbered with conditions which would 
never have seen the light of day had the 
industry been effectively taken into prior 
consultation. 

In this time of the most ghastly distress 
and unemployment in the industry, a pecu- 
liarly valuable opportunity is presented to 
the Minister to approach the industry to sub- 
mit its considered views as to how the great 
national problem of housing and slum clear- 
ing can best be tackled. Certainly, the 
problem must be taken out of the atmosphere 
which the present efforts appear to have 
created. 


In any event, it would appear to be evi- 
dent that continued efforts to deal with the 
problem by Government Departments, how- 
ever efficient as such, is bound to lead to 
further failure. If it is necessary in the 
national interest to control such things as 
electricity supply and transport by specially 


appointed bodiesit would appearto be doubly . 


necessary to do so in the case of housing. 


THE EMPLOYERS’ VIEW. 


The view of the National Federation of 
Building Trade Employers is understood to 
be as follows :—While little is known at 
present .as regards the machinery by which 
the measure contained in the new Housing 
Bill would be put into operation, the Federa- 
tion approves the proposed removal of the 
subsidy for general municipal housing work, 
but appreciates the necessity for the contin- 
uance of grants to aid in slum-clearance 
work and rural housing. A matter that has 
in the past caused trouble in certain cases, 
and may well again, is the restriction of the 
number of houses to twelve to an acre. The 
Federatidn believes that conditions occur 
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upon which an increased density is both 
possible’ and advisable, and it f that de- 


cisions should be based upon the merits of 
the individual cases. 


THE OPERATIVES’ VIEW. 


We have received the following communica- 
tion from Mr. R. Coppock, General Secretary 
of the National Federation of Building Trades 
Operatives :— 

The Housing (Financial Provisions) Bill, 
which was read a second time before the House 
last week, is of serious import as far as hous- 
ing is concerned throughout Great Britain. 
The view taken by the building trades opera- 
tives is that the Bill is a direct cancellation 
of the fifteen years’ programme that was 
agreed by Parliament with the building trades 
operatives in 1924. 

It will be remembered at that particular 
time that the industry was requested by the 
Government to project a scheme for the build- 
ing of houses to let for the workers. That 
scheme has up to the moment produced a con- 
siderable number of houses, and, had it not 
been for political interference with the sub- 
sidy from time to time, would have been well 
on the way to overtaking the shortage of work- 
ing-class houses in this country. But that 
was not to be. The Bill now before the House 
acts as a guillotine, and from December 7, 
1932, no local authority can make application 
for the building of houses under the 1924 Act, 
but an arrangement is purported to have been 
made with the building societies and the in- 
dustrial provident societies for the pusynes 
of building houses for the working class. 

There is no plan or general co-ordination 
outlined even in the speech of the Minister 
when he submitted the second reading to the 
House. No one knows, nor has anyone been 
able to ascertain, who is to own the houses 
when they are completed. As a matter of 
fact, it means the immediate suspension of 
house building by municipalities throughout 
the country, and it obviously prevents houses 
being built for the purposes of slum clearance 
under the 1930 Act. In the opinion of the 
operatives, the Government is attempting to 
secure a safe investment for the surplus 
moneys of the building societies, and is leavi 
the whole of house building in the hands o 
the speculative builder with the opportunity 
of unlimited density. 

It is impossible to appreciate the statement. 
of the Minister that houses can be built to let 
at rents which the poorer section of the work- 
ing class can afford to pay, having regard to 
the capital commitment and to the interest 
charge, which ranges between 4 and 5 ‘per 
cent. The interest charges are so high that 
it would be impossible to let houses at rents 
which the municipalities are now charging 
under the 1924 Act. 

The jettisoning of working-class houses at 
this particular moment means throwing thou- 
sands of building trades operatives out. of em- 
ployment, with its consequent effect upon un- 
employment on the material and manufactur- 
ing side, and the probable bankruptcy of 
scores of builders. 

The Bill is reactionary in every degree, and 
cannot supply the necessary working-class 
houses. The cost of unemployment resultant 
from the change of policy will have a serious 
effect on the unemployment fund. There has 
been nothing to prevent building societies, 
private enterprise or the speculative builder 
from building houses under the 1924 Act of 
Parliament. Are we to assume that as a con- 
sequence of a safe security for the finances 
of the privileged building societies they will 
now proceed to build houses for workers whose 
wages are so low that a charge exceeding 
7s. 6d. a week inclusive of rates is a burden 
upon their income? The whole thing is fal- 
lacious and pettifogging economy at the ex- 
pense of the depressed members of the working 
population of this country, and will result in 
a further increase in the unemployed personnel 
of the building industry, which at the moment 
exceeds a quarter of a million. 

The Bill is reactionary from top to bottom, 
and will not bring the results as projected by 
the Minister in his second reading. 
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ILLUSTRATIONS 


PLATES 


Design for @ Triumphal] Arch, etc. 


We illustrate this week a design, by Mr. 
Alexander Stuart Gray, for a ‘ Triumphal 
Arch and Bridgehead, to Commemorate 
Peace,” which has been awarded a Royal 
Academy Travelling Studentship of 
(England), tenable for one year, and Silver 
Medal. me comment on the exhibition of 
designs, together with the list of the awards, 
was given in our last issue. 


New Metropolitan Railway Stations. 

Owing to the extensive development of the 
district between Wembley Park and. Stan- 
more.and the. increased demands of the resi- 
dents for transport service to the City and 
West End of London, the Metropolitan Rail- 
way found it necessary. to extend their rail- 
road from Wembley Park to Stanmore through 
a district which is growing rapidly as 
a high-class residential and. shopping centre. 
The ines branch off northwards from a point 
about half-way between Wembley Park and 
Preston-road Stations, where a large sub- 
station has been erected to supply the cur- 
rent for a portion of the electrified railroad. 
_ Kinessury. Sration.—The first station, 
Kingsbury, is situated about a quarter of a mile 
east of Honeypot-lane, on the south side of 
Kingsbury-road, under which the railway runs. 
Kingsbury Station is built at street level, and 
a portion is supported on steel girders, span- 
ning the subway under. The exterior is 
finished with selected facing bricks, crowned 
with a pitched roof of multi-coloured tiles, 
which is relieved by dormer windows and a 
central Dutch gable, the verges of which are 
ornamentally finished by placing the bricks at 
right angles to the slope of the gable. 

The booking hall is approached by a wide 

entrance, over which is an illuminated canopy, 
with map and poster cases on either side. . A 
ladies’ cloakroom, bookstall and telephone 
boxes are situated around the booking hall, 
the walls of which are tiled in a warm cream 
colour, with a blue tile surround to the poster 
panels. The floor is finished with beige and 
red ‘‘ Induroleum ’’ filled in between thin 
strips of aluminium, and a spacious effect is 
given by the vaulted plaster ceiling, from 
which opal electric lighting fittings are hung. 
Booking office, parcels and cloakroom, with 
accommodation for the storage of cycles, is 
situated on the left side of the booking hall, 
and at the rear of the station a wide corridor, 
the walls of which are panelled to take 
posters, leads to the covered staircases, which 
run down to the platforms in the railway cut- 
ting. Five shops, with storage accommoda- 
tion, front on to Kingsbury-road, two of 
which have yards at the rear and one has a 
display window to the main corridor. Two 
modern, self-contained flats are situated on 
the first floor. 
. The general contractors for the work were 
Messrs. Pitchers, Ltd.,and the following were 
sub-contractors :—John Bolding and Sons, 
Ltd., sanitary goods; the British Challenge 
Glazing Co., lantern lights; Crittall Manu- 
facturing Co., windows; Lawford Asphalte 
Co,, asphalt; Minton, Hollins and Co., Ltd., 
tiling (wall); Conway and Co., tiling (bath- 
rooms); Potter Rax Gate Co., collapsible 
gates; the British Challenge Glazing Co., roof 
glazing and canopies; W. T. Allen and Co., 
** Staybrite ’’ grilles; Milner Safe Co., Ltd., 
roller shutter; W. T. Allen and Co.. ‘* Book 
Here”’ signs; Garton and Thorne, Ltd.. 
railings, gates. etc.; Stockali, Marples and 
o., clocks; Docker Bros., “‘ Induroleum °’; 
Docker Bros., paint ; Garton and Thorne, Ltd., 
map and poster cases; Carter and Aynsley, 
Ltd., ironmongery; Cromwells, Ltd., name 
plates; Constructors, Ltd., cycle racks. 

Sranmore Sratron.—This station is at the 
terminus of the line and is situated on the 
south side of the road which connects Stan- 
more village with the Edgware-road. The 
building is of brick with tiled roof, and is 
designed to harmonise with its rural sur- 
roundings. The street front l.as been planned 
to obtain three lock-up shops, station master’s 
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room and entrance to station with illuminated 
canopy over, and the remainder of this floor 
comprises booking hall, telephone cabinets, 
booking office, parcels ana cycle stores, 
ladies’ room, with lavatories. At the west 
end of the building is the entrance hall to a 
flat with kitchen, living-room and staircase 
leading to first floor, where there are three 
large bedrooms, tiled bathroom and boxroom. 
Owing to the contour of the ground it has 
been possible to provide a lower ground floor 
with two modern self-contained flats. The 
walls to booking hall are lined with glazed 
tiling of a pleasing tone to harmonise with 
the polished oak joinery, whilst the floor 1s 
finished with ‘‘ Induroleum’’ divided into 
slabs with aluminium strips, 

The following were sub-contractors :— 
Lawford Asphalte Cu., asphalt; the British 
Challenge Glazing Co., roof glazing and 
canopies; Thos. Foster and Sons, Ltd., stair 
tiles; Middleton Fireclay Co., Ltd., glazed 
partition bricks; Minton, Hollins and Co., 
Ltd., tiling (wall); Conway and Co., tiling 
(bathrooms); Ames and Finnis, bricks; the 
Merchant Trading Co., Ltd., doors; John 
Bolding and Sons, Ltd., sanitary goods; 
Moler Products, Ltd., partition blocks; 
Docker Bros., paint; Docker Bros., ‘‘ Indu- 
roleum.”’ jointless flooring; Haywards, Ltd., 
pavement lights; W. T. Allen and Co., 
** Staybrite ’’ grilles; Potter Rax Gate Co., 
collapsible gates; Welstead, Ltd., bronze 
ventilators; W. T. Allen and Co., iron stair- 
cases; Garton and: Thorne, Ltd., ‘‘ Book 
Here’ signs; Brooks, 
fireplaces; Stockall, Marples and Co., clocks; 
Constructors, Ltd., cycle racks; Garton 
and Thorne, Ltd., map and poster cases; 
Carter and Aynsley, Ltd., ironmongery; Peer- 
less Wire Fence Co., fencing; Gloucester 
Stone Co., concrete posts; Pearson, Ltd., link 
chain; Cromwells, Ltd., name plates. 

Canons Park (Epcware) Sration.—This 
station is situated between the Kingsbury and 
Stanmore Stations, and is on the north side 
of Whitcuarch-lane, which runs. from the 
village of Stanmore to Edgware. The 
railway at this point is carried over the road- 
way by a steel bridge, and for 150 ft. back 
from the bridge abutment the line and plat- 
form buildings are carried on six brick arch- 
ways, each 18 ft. span. 

Two entrances with illuminated canopies 
provide access to a spacious booking hall, 
which is lighted at each end with octagonal 
roof lighting in flat roof, whilst the centre 
portion is lightéd by segment-headed win- 
dows at each end of railway arch. Off the 
booking hall is a booking office with accom- 
modation for parcels, also ladies’ and gentle- 
men’s lavatories, cycle store, bookstall,. tele- 
phone cabinets and: tobacco kiosk. The 
remainder of ‘the wall surfaces have been 
panelled for advertisements with polished teak 
surrounds and finished under with polished 
black granite plinth, whilst’ the floor is 
finished with “‘ Induroleum”’ of a pleasing 
colour, having a narrow red border formed 
between aluminium. strips. 

The general contractors for the work were 
Messrs. F. R. Hipperson and Son, and the 
following were sub-contractors :—John Bold- 
ing and Sons, sanitary goods; Minton, Hollins 
and Co., Ltd., tiling (wal]!, ; Middleton Fireclay 
Co., glazed partition bricks; the British Chat 


lenge Glazing Co., glazing; the Cement Mar- ~ 


keting Co., Ltd., bricks; Thos. Foster and 
Sons, Ltd., stair tiles; Turner, Hall and Co., 
Ltd., cement glazing; Lawford Asphalte Co., 
asphalt; Conway and Co., tiling (bath- 
rooms); Brookes, Ltd., granite; W. T. Allen 
and Co., “‘ Staybrite ”’ grilles; W. T. Allen 
and Co., collapsible gates;. Milner’s Safe 
Co., Ltd., roller shutters; Brooks, Phillips 
and Co., Ltd., fireplaces; Golding and True- 
love, iron staircases; Stockall, Marples and 
Co., clocks; Carter and Aynsley, Ltd., iron- 
mongery; Garton and Thorne, Ltd., map and 
poster cases; Constructors, Ltd., cycle racks; 
Potter, Rax Gate Co., railings and gates; 
Garton_and Thorne, Ltd., ‘‘ Book Here”’ 
signs; Docker Bros., ‘‘ Induroleum ”’ jointless 
flooring; Docker Bros., paint; Cromwells, 
Ltd., name plates. 

Mr. Charles W. Clark, F.R.I.B.A., is the 
architect. 


Phillips and Co., ° 
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Designs for a Swimming Pool. 

We publish drawings by three students of 
the Royal School of Engineering, Giza, Cairo, 
submitted for the Diploma in Architecture. 
The Department of Architecture is under the 
direction of Professor A. F. Wickenden, 
F.R.LB.A. 


“THE BUILDER” 
DEBATE 


LVII.—ARCHITECTS AND QUANTITY 
SURVEYORS. 

Sir,—‘‘ Negative’’ has made out an ex- 
cellent case for his opinions. » True, it is 
lawful for an architect to act~ also as the 
quantity surveyor on his own jobs, and that 
this lawful operation need not be regarded 
as something that needs hushing up. The 
argument between us is surely rather on the 
lines as to whether it is good policy. 

I put it to ‘‘ Negative’’ that he would 
hesitate to send in a bil! to his client showing 
6 per cent. for his architectural services and 
24 percent. for his quantity surveying ser- 
vices. I suggest that, unless he is of that 
fortunate kind who need not worry about 
getting further work, he would be very 
reluctant to show such a charge as between 
him and his client. I suggest, also, that 
whereas he might well hesitate to go so far, 
he would have little misgiving about charging 
his architectural fee direct and recovering his 
surveying fee in the usual way from the 
contractor upon the first certificate. 

I do not suppose that ‘‘ Negative” will 
deny some grain of truth in these assertions : 
in which case I think there are undoubtedly 
some grounds for suggesting that the joint 
practice is something conducted on lines which 
are not quite open and above board, in that 
they imply te a client that he is paying so 
much for his professional advice, whereas he 
is really paying nearly half as much again to 
the same man. 


With regard to the joint functions of archi- 
tect and surveyor themselves, the dual func- 
tion of the architect alone is known and 
admitted. But I suggest that there is con- 
fidential information given by a builder in 
his schedule which should not be the common 
property of the drawing office. It is almost 
impossible for the architect to vary the job 
fairmindedly if he is in possession of detailed 
information which will give him the relative 
value of the bargains he can force upon his 
contractor. It is essential to fair play, in 
most cases, that the quantity surveyor shall 
be in an entirely detached position, from 
which he can administer the facts and chances 
of a building contract without influence from 
any other considerations. 


I suggest that ‘‘ Negative ’’ has covered a lot 
of unnecessary ground, especially in opening 
the question as to whether or not quantities 
are necessary for the proper carrying out of 
a building work. This is no part of the 
debate, and the point alone does not arise, 
nor does the opinion of either of us upon this 
issue affect our argument in. this case. The 
point that it is the builder who pays for the 
service necessary to .produce his estimate. is 
neither here nor there, since it is recovered 
from. the pocket of the emplover. Neither is 
it to the point that if the builder prepares his 
own quantities the charge is not stated to the 
employer as a separate item. This applies 
equally to all other parts of. the building 
which are priced in computation as an inclu- 
sive lump sum. Where, however, the quan- 
tities are prepared as a professional. service, 
it is very much to the point that the employer 
should be aware what these services are 
costing him. : 

I have suggested that this is not normally 
made clear to the employer, and I put that as 
the strongest reason for the architect reserving 
his energies for those architectural services, 
the cost of which he accounts to and recovers 
from his client. Postrive. 
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Design for a Triumphal Arch and Bridgehead to commemorate Peace. 





Awarded R.A. Travelling Studentship (England) and Silver Medal. 
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Design for a Triumphal Arch and Bridgehead to commemorate Peace. 


By Mr. ALEXANDER Stuart Gray. 
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Bookine Hatt. 





EXTERIOR. 


Metropolitan Railway Extension: Stanmore Station. 


Mr.-CHarites W. Ciark, F.R.I.B.A., Architect to the Railway Company. 
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Bookina Hat. 





EXTERIOR. 


Metropolitan Railway Extension: Kingsbury Station. 
Mr. Cuartes W. Crakk, F.R.I.B.A., Architect to the Railway Company. 
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; EXTERIOR. 


Metropolitan Railway Extension : Canons Park (Edgware) Station. 


Mr. CuarLes W. Crakk, F.R.I.B.A., Architect to the Railway Company. 
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KINGSBURY. 


Metropolitan Railway Extension: Plans of New Stations. 





Mr. Cuaries W. Crark, F.R.I.B.A., Architect to the Railway Company. 
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THE WORK OF WILLIAM WILKINS, 


B.A. 

On Monday night, before the Royal Insti- 
tute of British Architects, at 9, Conduit- 
street, W., Professor A. Beresford Pite, 
Hon. M.A. Cantab, F.R.I.B.A., read a paper 
on ‘* The, Work of William Wilkins, R.A.”’ 

In introducing his subject, the lecturer 
said it would be wanting in respect to offer 
a sessional paper of a biographical nature to 
the Institute without apology or reference to 
the memory of their former President, the late 
Sir Aston Webb. Yet a satisfactory per- 
spective demanded sufficient distance. No 
contemporary could fairly undertake judicial 
criticism ‘in our present confusion of 
standards. The architect built his biography, 
and it-'was his fate to await in silence the 
judgment of its readers. Such reasons as 
those had weighed against compliance with a 
request from the Council to undertake the 
honourable duty to Sir Aston Webb’s 
memory, in spite of the weight of the 
invitation accompained by the generous 
assurance of help by Mr. Maurice Webb. 
We would place a century between ourselves 
and the subject of that biography: the 
scuffles of competitions; the mancurving for 
position; the stupidities of governments and 
the acerbities of controversy might and did 
become often merely amusing and sometimes 
even edifying at such a safe distance. There 
weré parallels in the life and work of 
William Wilkins, however, that were not too 
remote from our time to be interesting, and 
in his buildings there were certainly lessons 
of great architectural interest. 

The architecture that was modern a 
century ago was at once extensive, monu- 
mental and illustrated enthusiastic scholar- 
ship. Predominantly Greek in ideal, it had 
without much difficulty revivified the classical 
school and possessed itself of the crafts, as 
the refinement of the joinery and metal work 
of the era proved. But another spirit was 
already breathing; the queer romanticism of 
Fonthill, Strawberry Hill and Abbotsford was 
contemporary with the illumination from 
Greece, though its advance from a society 
fashion into serious architecture had scarcely 
begun at the opening of the nineteenth 
century. It was.a conjecture of substance 
that the movement which had taken place 
from merely academical principles to new 
antiquarian sources, by the measurement and 
publication of Grecian work, induced a 
similar study of ancient Gothic buildings. 
The elder Pugin as illustrator and Rickman 
as grammarian had been at work, and ere 
long another significant chapter was added 
to the miscellany of London’s architecture. 
But at the moment the next phase was yet 
to come. The younger Pugin was still 
forging his weapons; the Houses of Parlia- 
ment had not yet been burnt, and we noted 
that the controversy of the Oxford Move- 
ment, destined so greatly to influence thu 
arts, did not take place until next year, 
when the Gothic revival, having passed the 
embryo stage, became a wonder-working 
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revolution. But in due course its demon 
awoke, an irresponsible assailant of its 
fellows, mocking their ideal of a Grecian 
England in the name of common-sense and 
creating a battlefield upon which the styles 
of architecture were the protagonists, invok- 
ing both morals and religion in its aid. But, 
before the venom of Pugin-had inflamed con- 
troversy, Gothic form as a medium of expres- 
sion was not despised by the school of 
classical architecture. Serious endeavour was 
made to apply unity of composition and 
symmetry, principles conceived as essential 
to noble building, to design in the Gothic 
style, and the patient attention of unpre- 
judiced critics might be drawn to many 
buildings, besides churches. Our literary 
guides had been blindly impatient, in their 
antiquarian modern humour, of those sincere 
and often successful efforts to create buildings 
upon recognised principles without a 
merely Gothic enthusiasm. Fergusson had 
remarked that Wilkins was the first who 
aspired to pre-eminence in both styles. 
Adding ‘it is absurd to suppose that he 
could be sincere in both if he knew what 
architecture was.’’ It was remarkable that 
the seeming antithesis of Classic and Gothic, 
as in Barry and Pugin, resulted successfully 
in the Houses of Parliament, the fruit of 
rival doctrines; a success whieh a retrospec- 
tive analysis would relate to the desire for 
progress rather than to reaction. Wilkins 
stood in that atmosphere: though pre- 
eminently a Grecian scholar and _ peammenty 
his Gothic work was extensive and important. 
The designer of the King’s Parade Screen at 
Cambridge regarded Corpus Christi College 
as his chef d’cuvre, and his wish was fulfilled 
to be buried in its chapel. 


Early Life. 

William Wilkins was the eldest son of a 
Norwich architect, where he was born on 
August 31, 1778. Wilkins, junior, was edu- 
cated at Norwich Grammar School, entered 
Caius as a scholar in 1796 and graduated as 
Sixth Wrangler in 1800. In 1801 he was 
elected a ‘‘ West travelling bachelor.’’ He 
spent the next three years in Greece, Asia 
Minor and Italy, being elected to a fellowship 
by his college in his absence. As a youth he 
showed a marked gift for drawing, and thus 
with the background of his father’s anti- 
quarian work became an enthusiastic archi- 
tectural travelling student. The attraction 
of Greek archeology possessed the young 
Cambridge wrangler during three years of 
strenuous work in the field. On his return in 
1804, he prepared for the Press the volumes, 
which extended the area of published Greek 
monuments, on The Antiquities of Magna 
Grecia. Wilkins was resident in Athens in 
1802, one of the group of English investi- 
gators who severally, as practising architects, 
found material in their archeological studies 
for their designs. Among these were C. R. 
Cockerell, Sydney Smirke, and James Penne- 
thorne. We found Wilkins returned to Cam- 
bridge from his travels in 1804, at work until 
the publication of his spoils in 1806, but st 
was significant that in the Royal Academy of 
1805 was found ‘‘ a design for a new college 
proposed to be built at Cambridge,” together 
with a design for its intended entrance by 
Wn. Wilkins, Jun., of Caius College. Plans 
for the new college of Sir George Downing’s 
bequest at that time were under discussion ; 
the bequest, which was made in the middle of 
the eighteenth century, having become opera- 
tive through default of heirs in 1769. For 
more than thirty years the problem of the 
architect had been unsolved. The charter 
was granted on September 22, 1800, and at 
the next meeting of the college James Wyatt 
—inter alia the architect of 9, Conduit-street 
—was appointed architect. By 1804 he had 
prepared two designs; this pointed to uncer- 
tainty among the fellows, for the designs were 
directed to be submitted to Mr. Thomas 
Hope, the well-known dilettante. His report 
was a damaging criticism which extended to 
a lengthy pamphlet. That report, with 
Wyatt’s plans, were laid before a Master in 
Chancery, who required another design and 
an estimate. That new design was prepared 
by Mr. James Byfield, architect, but other 
applicants appeared with plans and estimates, 
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in Mr. Francis Sandys, Mr. Lewis Wyatt and 
Mr. William Wilkins, Fellow of Caius Col- 
lege and architect. Two years of suspense 
and discussion ensued. The designs of Mr. 
Lewis Wyatt (the Senior James Wyatt hav- 
ing been ot ing though the King’s Archi- 
tect) and of Mr. Wilkins were ordered by 
the Court of Chancery to be submitted to the 
decision of three architects. These were Mr. 
George Dance, R.A., Mr. T. Lewis and Mr. 
C. R. Cockerell; the last would have met 
Wilkins in Greece. Their decision was pub- 
lished on- March 26, 1806, in favour of 
Wilkins’s desi The design not only em- 
bodied his studies, but exhibited a new ideal 
of a college building. Its entire freshness 
could still be appreciated; it avoided the 
originalities of Soane, and depended upon a 
refined simplicity and raetle oy Its poetic 
quality had still a strong appeal, not lessened 
by its contrast’ with the hectie work of the 
succeeding century. The original portions of 
the college had asserted their consistency and 
subtle refinement over all the subsequent ad- 
jacent buildings. The enclosed and retired 
site had no frontages. The court was spacious 
in its liberal area. The buildings were in 
detached blocks enjoying a wholly beneficial 
airiness; their scale and treatment was 
modest; the whole contained a quiet peace- 
fulness and consciousness of refined scholar- 
ship. Downing was not only unique in its 
departure from the accepted architecture of 
a college, but maintained a character of 
peculiar charm even among the architectural 
delights of Cambridge. The first stone of the 
college was laid on May 18, 1807. 

Early fame and success followed upon the 
acceptance of the Downing College plans. In 
the following year, 1806, Wilkins exhibited at 
the Royal Academy a design for the East 
India College, Hertfordshire, probably one of 
the delicately drawn perspectives now in the 
College Library. The plan of Haileybury, as 
the college was now known, was on a grand 
scale. The complete court was about 400 feet 
square, repeating the spaciousness of Down- 
ing, and rivalling the great court of Trinity. 
The architectural treatment, however, was 
concentrated upon the external south front. It 
was said that the loss of a cargo cf Portland 
stone modified the internal design. The in- 
fluence of the early success of Wilkins at 
Downing and Haileybury could be observed 
in the series of Greek colleges that ensued. 
Among those were the Staff College at Cam- 
berley, Mill Hill School, and theological col- 
leges at Hackney and Highbury; a classical 
tradition eventually overwhelmed by the 
sporadic Gothic and Renaissance revivals; 
subsequent’ additions to all those buildings 
were suggestive of much misplaced superiority 
of outlook. A practice in country houses was 
developing of which Grange Park, near Alres- 
ford, Hampshire, for Mr. Henry Drummond, 
was exhibited in two drawings in 1809; also 
in 1820. The old house, reputed to be by 
Inigo Jones, was transmogrified into a first- 
class mansion upon a stately plan, which cer- 
tainly did not seem harassed by the external 
architecture. Dalmeny House for Lord Rose- 
bery in 1817 in the Gothic style, and an early 
essay on Bishop Prior’s Chapel at Ely, showed 
that ppt interests were not confined to 
Greek. 


Competition Designs. 

Two competitions were recorded in 1822. 
One for the University Observatory, in which 
Wilkins’s design was placed second; that 
design was probably Greek. The other was 
for new’ buildings at King’s College, in which 
he was successful. The situation of the 
authorities of King’s College then, as it also 
continued to-day, demanded respectful sym- 
pathy. They were the custodians of an ad- 
mitted triumph of rich Gothic architecture, 
which then was recovering its neglected pre- 
eminence while also possessed of a revived in- 
terest in Gibbs’s masterly classical treatment 
of the adjacent fellows’ building. It might 
be assumed—one wished humbly that it were 
otherwise—that the lay mind could only 
accommodate one architectural ideal at a time. 
The competition was to be anonymous, pre- 
miums of £300, £200 and £100 were offered— 
and a week before the award was made the 
solution of the inherent problem was fore- 
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‘stalled by the decision of the — to prefer 


a Gothic plan. On March 25, 1 the work 
was awarded to Wilkins. The contract was 
authorised by the College on June 30, 1823, 
and on the same day it was ‘‘ Agreed that 
when the above contract shall be completely 
executed the Provost be hereby authorized to 
enter into another contract with any person 
or persons he may. think fit to Gothicise 
Gibbs’s building according to the plan origin- 
ilkins ’’; further. it 
was ‘‘ Agreed that after Gibbs’s building shall 
have been Gothicised the Provost be further 
authorized to contract as aforesaid for the ad- 
dition of cloisters behind the screen agreeable 
to the said plan.”’ It was intended to have 
gateways at the ends of the screen symmetric- 
ally placed, as shown on the. diploma work. 
We might well hold our breath, said the lec- 
turer, as we;contemplated that prospect and 
its. unfulfilled comedy—or rather tragedy—of 
But history was but repeating itself, 
for when Gibbs designed his building, classic- 
ally severe elevation, featureless in its sym- 
metry except for the handsome central arch- 
way, in juxtaposition to the chapel, there was 
no questioning the definite advance that archi- 
tecture had made in the Renaissance or of the 
certainty of its results. Self-confidence had its 
value in design ; it was courage. Were we fair 
in condemning as ridiculous the opinion that 
was certainly then entertained of harmonising 
the south elevation of the Chapel with the 
Gibbs’s building? The. problem of the 
eighteenth: century revived in the nineteenth, 
as it had again in the twentieth, with recent 
buildings of the College; its extreme difficulty 
should make the critic diffident and the archi- 
tect nervous. Absolute conviction might not 
be attainable, but confidence in an ideal was 
required if any success was to be attained. 
After some account of Wilkins’s work at 
Trinity and Corpus Christi Colleges, Cam- 
bridge, the lecturer spoke on the architect’s 
work for University College, London. It was 
difficult to be restrained, nowadays, in admira 
tion of the splendid generosity of that build- 
ing in Gower-street. The great open quad- 
rangle dominated by the iécaahees portico 
with its. magnificent podium and terraces of 
steps; the flanking composition of walls of 
the simplest design, expressive proportion 
and refined detail; the dome infused with 
Greek form, though without precedent; the 
perspective provided by the street with the 
original simple hospital building completing 
the plan. All the subsequent architecture 
appeared to illustrate the superiority cf 
Wilkins’s building and should be humbling to 
modern pride. But perhaps that was saying 
too much, as Mr. Holden now had the inspir- 
ing companionship of both Wilkins’s and 
Smirke’s masterpieces—and, overlooking him 
in the ghostlike way of another age, Raphael 
Brandon’s medizval abbey in Gordon-square. 


The lecturer then spoke of Wilkins’s work 
at the National Gallery. The commission for 
this he received in 1832. It was a problem 
hampered in conception by conditions and in 
execution marred by economies and vacilla- 
tion which should ameliorate criticism. It 
might be justly said that no modern architect 
could be trusted to do better under such cir- 
cumstances; also, that subsequent adjuncts 
justified that pessimistic estimate. Wilkins’s 
rigid grasp of .classical. proportion and refine- 
ment saved the opportunity. The site had 
been referred to as one of the best in Europe, 
its frontage extending along a low hill. The 
terrace and steps by. Sir C. Barry now in- 
creased its value, though the Nelson Column 
and lions made an absurd foreground, affect- 
ing the proportions of everything within 
range. The design of a picture gallery in 
dispensing with windows made the wall into a 
mere curtain. The whole cost was limited to 
£70,000; thus the success of that most. im- 
portant building of permanent significance was 
qualified by a seater economy which could 
not be retrieved. : ] 

Some reaction seemed to be necessary, con- 
cluded the lecturer, to the restoration of an 
architectural equilibrium. The earnest scholar- 
ship of Wilkins, appreciation of his courageous 
and powerful Greek designs, and sympathy 
with his serious endeavour to attain an archi- 
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tectural synthesis which should extend to more 
than one historical” period of art were ‘cori- 
siderations in which we might find the recoi- 
lection of the work of William Wilkins to have 
its usefulness to-day. 

Discussion. 

The Rev. Sir Edwyn Hoskyns, President of 
Corpus Christi College, proposing a vote of 
thanks to the lecturer, said Corpus Christi 
and King’s owed'a great deal to Wilkins’s 
vision and understanding of what the re- 
quirements of a college really were. Wilkins 
saw that the centre of life of a college was 
the dining hall. Though Corpus and King’s 
had doubled their numbers, they were the 
only colleges in Cambridge to provide suffi- 
cient dining accommodation. Wilkins’s build- 
ings had stood the test of criticism of those 
who had to live and ‘work in them. 

Dr. Allen Mawer, Provost of University 


College, London, seconding the motion, 
said he had an everyday knowledge 
of one of Wilkins’s . greatest works— 


University College, Gower-street. Some of 
the universities of the North and the Mid- 
lands erected in the ’eighties and the nineties 
compared badly with the work of Wilkins. 
which had the dignity and repose which were 
so essential to college buildings. 

Professor A. E. Richardson said that Pro- 
fessor Pite (he preferred to call him Profes- 
sor) had carried them back to the spring- 
time of the nineteenth century and contrasted 
it with thé winter of our discontent. In 
those days architects thought pictorially; 
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The Housing Bill. 


The Government had'‘no difficulty in ob- 
taining a second reading for the Housing 
| rose Provisions) Bill in the House of 

ommons last week, although their policy 
found some critics, even on the Ministerial 
benches. Sir Austen Chamberlain, in particu- 
lar, made a striking appeal for greater pro- 
gress in the clearance of the slums. 

Sm Hiton Youne, in moving the second 
reading, declared that the Bill was the second 
instalment of the Government’s measures for 
adjusting housing policy to changing condi- 
tions. The first was the Rent Bill, the second 
reading of which had been obtained earlier in 
the week. The object of the present Bill was 
to promote the great social service of housing 
by those means which alone, in the opinion of 
the Government, were efficient, normal and 
natural to the economic life of the country. 
Subsidies were expensive ; they diverted money 
which was badly needed for other services, 
and they raised building costs. When they 
were removed, building costs fell. They 
should be got rid of as soon as the critical 
date arrived, when they could get the houses 
they needed, and that date had now arrived. 

The gravity of the housing problem lay not 
in the supply but in the distribution of the 
supply between the classes of houses. There 
were more better-class houses than were 
wanted, and not enough of the type of houses 
to meet the demand of the wage-earners—the 
non-parlour houses of three bedrooms. The 
object of the subsidy system was to provide 
houses of that type which could be let at a 
weekly rent of 7s. 9d., exclusive of rates, or 
Qs. ‘9d. inclusive of rates; and the question 
to be considered was whether that house could 
now be supplied without a subsidy. Within 
the past few months there had been a remark- 
able fall in building costs due to the great 
fall in the price of money, or the return on 
capital, which followed the national conversion 
scheme. The building cost of the type of 
house to which he had referred, in the Sep- 
tember quarter of 1930, was £531; in 1931, 
£333; and in 1932, £295. That was the 
average of the country as a whole. He knew 
four. areas where the building cost was less 
than £260. He had seen houses which were 
in every way satisfactory which were built 
for a very few pounds more than that sum. 
There were very many other cases where the 
cost was less than £300. But the question 
was, could they get those houses without a 


‘only of ‘our own ‘buildings. 
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to-day we did not think of the scene but 
Referring to 
University College,-Gower-street, the speaker 
called attention to--Wilkiitg#’S mse of pilasters 
as buttresses; he ‘did’:the same thing at 
Haileybury. Wilkins..was a great construc- 
tor, and was obe...of the first. to use cast- 
iron girders for large spans in \ connection 
with timber, struts, At. University College 
the central ‘opening, : affording .a.. view of 
Wilkins’s great portico, would be preserved 
for all time. Commending Professor Pite 
for his courage in reading such a paper at 
such a time, the speaker said he had shown 
Wilkins in his true_place as.a., pioneer of 
Gothic and a leadér“who encircled*the Palla- 
dian crown with Greek laurels. He was 
primarily a collegiate architect whp.endowed 
Cambridge with buildings that were not sur- 
passed, and gave London its first iiversity. 

Mr. Geoffrey Webb said he felt; that the 
architects of the early nineteenth century 
were affected by the esthetic ideas of the 
landscape painters. 

Mr. H. S. Goodhart.Rendel said when he 
was at Cambridge, twenty-three years ago, he 
was greatly interested in the work of Wilkins, 
but kept his guilty’secret, It was interest- 


ing to note the change of taste, and he 


hoped that he might live to hear an apprecia- 
tion of the work of Waterhouse at Cambridge. 
Professor Pite, in reply, said an architect 
should think of his work in perspective and 
as a group. If he could not think of it 
apart from a picture he was no architect. 
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subsidy? Experience had taught them that a 
free and full supply of an essential commodity 
could not be obtained until they linked up 
their system with normal .methods of 
production. ; 
Since 1920 private enterprise had been re- 
sponsible for the supply of 1,250,000 houses’ 
out of 2,000,000. Two-thirds of those 1,250,000 
had been provided by private enterprise with- 
out any assistance or subsidy. There was at 
present a sharp increase in the rate at which 
private enterprise was supplying houses. The 
number of houses built by private enterprise 
in the year ended March, 1931, was 128,000; 
for the year ended March, 1932, it was 
131,000; and in the first half of this year, the 
half of the year when the number was always 
smaller, it was 63,000. They were forced tv 
draw from those figures the conclusion that 
there was a strong and vital living force for 
the provision of what they needed. They 
would be most unwise not to take all the 
steps they could to enlist its effort for this 
social purpose. They could never expect pri- 
vate enterprise to come in with its full effort 
so long as they had local authorities coming in 
with their great preference and facilities in 
housing schemes. It was impossible to expect 
unaided private enterprise to compete with 
subsidised competition. If they wished to 
promote the supply of houses at the .present 
time the most obvious course was the total 
withdrawal of the —— If they were to 
make a partial withdrawal they would get the 
worst of both worlds. They would damp down 
the effort of local authorities and keep the 
influence of subsidised competition, which 
would prevent private’ enterprise coming in. 


‘The National Federation of House Builders 


had informed him that, on the withdrawal of 
the subsidy, houses would, in their opinion, 
be built in very large numbers to supply the 
whole demand shown by the waiting list of 
local authorities, and that this building would 
continue until there was a margin of vacant 
houses comparable with that which existed 
before the war.- There was still a very small 
gap of 5d. between the economic rent at which 
the smaller houses could be let at the present 
cost of building and the ideal rent. of 7s. 9d. 
It would not be in accordance with reason and 
common-sense to keep the whole. expensive 
machinery of subsidies going now that that 
gap had been nearly closed. 


[This report, will be concluded next week. ] 
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FIRE FIGHTING. 


Tue Fothergill Lecture, on the subject of 
‘Fire Fighting,’’ was delivered before the 
Royal Society of Arts on’ Monday, Novem- 
ber 21, by Commander A. N. G. Firebrace, 
K.N. (Retd.), Divisional Officer, London Fire 
Brigade. 

The lecturer divided his address into four 
parts, the first of which was devoted to a 
discussion of the ways in which the architect 
and the fire engineer can lessen the fire risk 
in a building. The remaining parts dealt 
with practical fire brigade work and equip- 
ment. The lecturer said he proposed to dis- 
cuss some points in connection with an 
imaginary warehouse, 100 ft. in height, of 
large cubical extent, and having a high 
standard of fire protection. It was only in 
July last that the London County Council 
gave permission for such high and large trade 
buildings to be erected. 

Roor.—Were he designing the building, he 
would give it a flat roof. Firemen would be 
very glad to see sloping roofs go out of 


fashion. They provided lurking places | for 
fire. which were difficult to get at, and 
afforded only precarious foothold to firemen, 


whether they were putting out a fire inthe 
roof itself or using it as a platform ftom 
which to fight a fire in an adjoining build- 
ing. te 
Terraces.—Above the 80-ft. level this 
warehouse must be set back so as to form 
terraces ; and those terraces must have direct 
access from staircases. That arrangement 
should assist firemen to fight fire in those 
stories effectively. 
_Sramcases.—A_ building of that descrip- 
tion should certainly have at least one tower, 
or unenclosed staircase. There were two 
points to note about a tower staircase. First, 
it was strongly constructed with the idea 
that it would remain standing even though 
' the rest of the building should collapse; and, 
secondly, it was designed. with open-air 
lobbies so that it should not become smoke- 
logged. Thus it should give firemen an ex- 
cellent platform from which to fight a fire. 
The lobbies formed efficient separation be- 
tween the potential fire risk and the staircase. 
Because they were draughty, however, open- 
air lobbies were not popular with certain 
trades—customers did not like draughts. 
Therefore, ‘in certain cases in future the 
lobbies would be allowed to be closed in, 
provided that sufficient windows were fitted 
so that they could be opened mechanically 
from the ground, the object, of course, being 
to make a vent for smoke. 


The Uses of Dry Risers. 


Dry Risers.—On each staircase there 
would be a dry riser—a length of 4-in. gal- 
vanised steel piping normally empty, put 
through which water could be pumped by 
the fire brigade. There was great advan- 
tage to be obtained in fitting dry risers. 
Firstly, they were tremendous time-savers 
when getting to work on top floors. To run 
a line of hose up a 100-ft. of stairs took 
some minutes. Secondly, dry risers neither 
burst nor kinked. The same could not be 
said of fire brigade hose. St. Paul’s Cathe- 
dral was provided with a dry riser, and 
periodically it was used to enable the fire 
brigade to send streams of water for test pur- 
poses as high as the cross—-365 ft. from the 
ground. To-day there were but six dry- 
risers in the London area. There were likely 
to be many more fitted in the future. 

SprINKLERS.—Unless the contents were in- 
combustible, the provision of a complete 
sprinkler installation in a building of the 
warehouse class would be compulsory. Fire 
experts differed at times, as all experts did, 
but they were unanimous in their belief in 
the efficacy and reliability of sprinklers. 
That the insurance companies endorsed that 
opinion was shown by the fact that they 
allowed substantial rebates on insurance pre- 
miums where sprinklers were fitted. 

DrencHers.—If the typical building were 
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close to its neighbour, ‘thus constituting an 
exposure risk, the windows might be fitted 
with fire-resisting glazing, automatic shutters, 
or, preferably, a drencher system. Drenchers 
could be made hand-operated or automatic. 
The objections to their being hand-operated 
were, first, that they might be forgotten and 
not turned on, and, secondly, that they were 
extravagant of water. There was seldom an 
unlimited supply of water available at a 
fire, and consequently there might not be 
enough to supply both fire brigade pumps and 
extensive systems of hand-operated drenchers. 
On the other hand, with an automatic 
drencher system, only those heads which were 
immediately affected by the heat would come 
into action. Such a system was, therefore, 
much more economical of water. The only 
objection of which he was aware to fitting 
that type was that it carried no insurance 
rebate. : 


The Danger of Narrow Streets. 


Narrow Srreets.—Discussing exposure 
risks naturally raised the question of narrow 
streets. Fire jumped them readily, and 
could jump a street broader even than 
QOxford-street. Narrow streets, alleys and 
courts were found in many parts of London. 


‘Not only did these provide acute exposure 


risks, but in the case of the streets they 
produced traffic congestion and so delayed 
the arrival of fire appliances. An oppor- 
tunity for securing wider streets and thus 
lessening the conflagration hazard, which 
must not be taken as negligible, presented 
itself when property was being rebuilt; and 
the proposal had often been made that 
owners should then be required to surrender 
lateral space and be allowed, as compensa- 
tion, to exceed the normal height limit. 
Fire Doors.—Returning to the ideal ware- 
house, fire doors or roller shutters would be 
provided inside the building so as to cut up 
the risk into cells of a reasonable size in order 
that any fire occurring might not attain 
uncontrollable proportions. He emphasised 
that word because although the doors would 
be provided that did not necessarily mean 
that they would be used. If one were to go 
and inspect London’s large buildings—at that 
moment—one would be sure to find a number 
of fire doors not only left open, but wedged 
open. Some of these it would be found 
impossible to close owing to their being out 
of order, or obstructed by stock, or owing 
to their guides being choked with dirt. This 
was a serious matter, for the plans of those 
buildings were only approved on the assump- 
tion that those doors, being shut, would limit 
the spread of any fire that might. occur. 
Quite recently the glare of the flames at a 
fire disclosed an open roller shutter. Before 
firemen could be got into position to protect 
the opening, the fire travelled through and 
spread to another large section of the. factory. 
That was by no means an isolated case. In 
the Navy it was very important to ensure 
that warships’ magazine doors were not left 
open, so it was arranged that the opening 
of one of those doors switched on an electric 
light at a sentry post The same principle 
could, with advantage, be employed in large 


. buildings, the indicator lights being placed 


where they could be seen from ‘the street. 
Fire doors and roller shutters should be fitted 
with a fusible link arrangement so that they 
closed automatically as fire reached them. 


Basements.—A welcome feature in a few 
large buildings recently erected in London 
was the arrangement whereby the basement 
and sub-basement were constructed directly 
open to the air on one or more, or all sides. 
Thus, in the event of fire, smoke could readily 
make its way out. The architect who 
arranged that made a really appreciable con- 
tribution towards minimising the fire risk in 
his’ building. Basement fires were among the 
most difficult and trying jobs with which 
firemen had to cope. Underground portions 


of a building were usually badly: ventilated, 
difficult of access, overfilled with stock, and 
untidily maintained. Owing to smoke, heat 
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and water, firemen often had a very bad time 
of it putting out fires of that sort, so much 
so that Paris and some American cities 
employed electric smoke exhausters to draw 
the smoke out of burning basements. Some- 
times the only way to clear a basement of 
fire was to flood it from floor to ceiling. As 
soon as it was. realised that a difficult base- 
ment job was on hand, firemen should open 
all doors and windows throughout the building 
in order to prevent it becoming smoke-logged. 
If smoke logging were to occur, the fire 
might spread unnoticed to the upper floors. 
Those remarks served to show that owners 
of basements should adopt the most rigid fire 
precautions regarding them. All large base- 
ments used for the storage of stock should 
be sprinklered. 

In the sub-basement would usually be found 
the :boilers and oil-fuel tanks.. The compart- 
ments containing these should, if possible, be 
arranged to have direct access from the open 
air, and to have no immediate communication 
with the rest of the building. Should an oil- 
fuel fire break out there it would give off 
dense black smoke. If the fire could not be 
approached direct from the open air and if 
no fire protective system were fitted, then it 
might well be that the resultant heat would 
partialiy wreck the building. Oil risks, such 
as he was discussing, might be protected 
from fire by aprinklers, foam, a water 
emulsifying system, or by CO, gas (carbon 
dioxide). 

INTERNAL Hyprants.—With an occasional 
exception, it was not recommended that 
hydrants to take large 2}-in. hose should be 
fitted inside buildings. Untrained employees 
and women found 2}-in. hose very difficult 
to handle. 1}-in. hose was in_ every 
way more suitable; it was fitted to the 
hydrant system of Unilever House, a large 
new office building, and, incidentally, in 
Buckingham Palace. Internal hydrants were 
best located on staircases, then everybody 
knew where they were. 

It should be a very strict rule that, when- 
ever a private hydrant was got to work, the 
fire brigade must be called. While em- 
ployees had put out many fires themselves 
with their own hydrants, a number of cases 
had occurred where employees had fought a 
fire unsuccessfully and had not called the 
fire brigade until the fire had assumed large 
proportions. Abandoned lines of hose with 
water running to waste were sometimes found 
by fire ree Hay One such line was recently 
discovered which led through a fire. door, 
so preventing its being closed. Incidentally, 
Unilever House had its basement and_ sub- 
basement underground at the front of the 
building, but to some extent accessible from 
the open air at the back. 

Fire Risks and High Buildings. 

Fres 1x Hicu Buripines.—To-day, Lon- 
don buildings of all types were allowed to be 
erected to 100 ft., and, under certain circum- 
stances, to a greater height, as witness Shell 
Mex House, a portion of which was 150 f:. 
high. This being an office building (he be 
lieved the largest in Europe), it was under 
no statutory obligation to provide any fire 
protective appliances as regards the office 
portion. As a matter of fact, it had a dry 
riser, and its basement parking piace 
sprinklered, 

Nothing made one more appreciate the neces- 
sity for fitting dry risers, or hydrants, or 
sprinklers, than to stand on the top floor of a 
high building and watch a fire spread while 
firemen were laboriously hoisting hose into 
position. In London it was the general prac- 
tice to take the first lines of hose up inside 
the building—subsequent lines outside. Even 
after the hose was run, there were always 
inevitable delays due to the time it. took to 
send messages from the branch at the fire 
to the pump in the street. A simple means 
of sending signals along the hose would he 
extremely welcome. Owners of high build- 
ings who wanted their top floor fires put out 
expeditiously would be wise to arrange that 
lifts were made available at night for: fire 
brigade use. A fully-equipped fireman carry- 
ing hose or lines could not exactly ‘ run”’ 
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up 100 ft. of stairs, nor was he at his fire- 
fighting best after his climb. Again, fires 
might not wait until the building was 
finished, so that it was highly important that 
dry risers and other fire appliances sliould be 
put into commission at the earliest possible 
moment during construction. <A serious fire 
was at least as likely then as after com- 
pletion. 


QUANTITY 
SURVEYORS 


ANNUAL DINNER. 


THe annuai dinner of the Chartered 
Quantity Surveyors’ Branch of the Chartered 
pkg “cond Institution was held on Wednes- 
day, December 14, the chairman being Mr. 
Oswald Healing. Amongst the large gather- 
af present were Sir Raymond Unwin, 
P.R.1.B.A., Sir J. Walker Smith, Sir Richard 
Allison, Major A. H. Killick (secretary of 
the Institution), Messrs. J. H. Barker, T. 
Barron, L, D. Blanc, 8. E. Dykes-Bower, 
E. J. Brown, H. B. Bryant, J. T. Burt, E. 
Stone Collins, R. Coppock, A. G. Cross, W. 'I. 
Curtis, R. T. Dadson, C. E. Elcock, Joseph 
Emberton, R. H. Francis, P. F. Gleed, A. 
Goddard, H. Halliday, E. C. Harris, T. 
Howarth, J. J. Joass, H. J. C. Johnston, I. E. 
Jones, H. W. Langdon, H. Lidbetter, Ian 
MacAlister, G. Alister MacDonald, A. R. 
McFadyen, Raymond McGrath, R. B. Mann, 
S. L. Porter, Stanley C. Ramsey, Howard 
Robertson, W. J. Rudderham, F. Smith, P. 
J. Spencer, H. A. Steward, W. J. Stewart, 
Sydney Tatchell, J. M. Theobald, Gerald War. 
ren, J.. Watson, Maurice E. Webb, G. C. 
Widdowson, Geoffrey C. Wilson, S. M. Young, 
and H, G. Evans (assistant secretary of the 
Institution). 

After the loyal toasts, 

Sir Raymond Unwin proposed the toast of 
the ‘* Building Industry.’’ The building in- 
dustry, he said, was a great industry, and 
he had been done a great honour by having 
been appointed chairman of the Building In- 
dustries National Council. Though the in- 
dustry was a sheltered one, his opinion was 
that it would be better if it was helped more, 
then they would be able to turn and help 
others. The component parts of the industry 
were getting more and more united. The 
Government had decided to propose a great 
change in the housing policy and so help the 
poorer classes. Therefore it was up to the 
industry to do their best and produce the 
houses. Unless they did, they would - lose 
their status in the eyes ef the community. 
Certain of our builders had stated that: now 
was the time to build twenty houses to the 
acre instead of twelve, but he thought by 
doing that they would not be helping. On 
the question of slums there was a great need 
for London slum clearance. To-day there 
were fewer houses in proportion to the number 
of families than ever before: . In London, in 
the 1931 census there were 43,000 fewer sepa- 
rate houses than in the 1921 census, and in 
the Home Counties, Lancashire, and York- 
shire the tale was the same, for the number 
of families was increasing faster than the 
proportionate figures of the total population. 

Mr. W. J. Stewart, M.P., responding to the 
ioast, said it gave him very great pleasure 
to reply, as he was born in the industry. 
The help the quantity surveyor was giving to 
builders was, he knew, of very great value, 
for the quantity surveyor was a man who held 
the scales fairly between the architect, builder, 
and clients. They had listened to what had 
heen said about housing, and he could assure 
the company that the building industry would 
all do their best. 

Also responding to the toast, Mr. Thomas 
Barron said they had all heard the speech 
hy Sir Raymond Unwin with very great in- 
terest because he was a man of great broad- 
mindedness and understanding. The opera- 
tives welcomed the new Council appointed 
under the chairmanship of Sir Raymond 
Unwin, ; 

- Replying to the toast. of ‘‘ The. Guests,” 
proposed by Mr. A. G. Cross; Mr. Sydney 
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Tatchell, V.-P.R,I.B.A., said that Sir 
Raymond Unwin, Mr. Stewart, and Mr. 
Barron had made references to the new 
Building Council, which all hoped would 
be set in motion early in the new year. That 
Council, he felt certain, had inspired a better 
understanding in the industry. 


The toast of ‘‘ The Chartered Quantity Sur- 
veyor’’’ was proposed by Mr. Maurice E. 
Webb, who said it gave him very great 
pleasure to see Mr. Healing again chairman. 
The speaker went on to say that they all 
knew that architects could not do without the 
quantity surveyor, and it gave him great 
pleasure to add to the toast the health of 
the Chairman. 


The Chairman, replying to the toast, said 
the ‘function of the Chartered Surveyors’ 
Institution, in relation to the training of the 
surveyor, was twofold,-one to secure for him 
the technical education which would enable 
him to become proficient in the practical part 
of his profession. The!examinations of the 
Institution were directed to that end. On 
behalf of the examiners he said it was their 
constant endeavour to make examinations a 
real test, not only of the candidate’s know- 
ledge, but also of his practical attainments. 
The influence of the Chartered Surveyors’ 
Institution and the Quantity Surveyors’ Com- 
mittee of that Institution was next directed 
to foster the professional spirit among its 
members. It could not be too often insisted 
on that into the hands of the surveyor were 
committed the frequently conflicting interests 
of the building owner and the contractor. 
Only by the detachment of his judgment and 
the strict impartiality of his conduct could 
the surveyor hope to-discharge the duties laid 
upon him. He had been wittily described as 
the man who removes temptation from the 
path of the contractor. That was part of 
his duty perhaps, but it was equally incum- 
bent upon him to advise his clients—whether 
building owners or architects—what were 
their commitments and obligations in relation 
to a building contract. The horizon of the 
quantity surveyor was widening, as _ his 
functions and duties were being more 
generally appreciated. There could be no 
real progress in any undertaking unless there 
was co-operation and frank interchange of 
ideas between the constituent members of the 
industry concerned. He was glad to be able 
to say that an appreciable advance towards 
the solution of some, at any rate, of the diffi- 
culties had been made in the contact which 
had been recently established by the appoint- 
ment and deliberations of liaison committees, 
first of architects and surveyors, and second 
of contractors and surveyors. He hoped and 
believed that, in frank and fre2 discussion 
by these committees of questions affecting 
the welfare of the industry, the differing 


‘ points of view of the several sections of the 


industry would. be brought out and appre- 
ciated by the other sections, and that by that 
means causes of friction would be removed 
and good understanding achieved. 


The inauguration of the Building Industries 
National Council was, he thought, the most 
hopeful and promising sign that had taken 
place for a very long time of the unity of 
purpose which now animated the industry. 
That movement, now launched and well on 
its way towards full activity, owed much to 
the statesmanship and tact, to the energy and 
vision of Sir Raymond Unwin. Representa- 
tives of all the important organisations con- 
cerned with the building industry (including 
their own Institution) had been engaged in 
drafting a constitution defining the obiects 
and powers of the National Council. _ That 
document had now taken final shape and 
would be issued to the constituent organisa- 
tions within the next few days. It was hoped 
that the first meeting of the Council would 
take place early in the New Year. The 
importance of the event lay in the fact that for 
the first. time all interests in the industry 
would be drawn together in a council which 
would be qualified, both by its representative 
character and. the terms of its constitution, 
to speak as the accredited mouthpiece of the 
industry as a whole. 
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GLASS IN THE 
DECORATIVE SCHEME 


In a lecture given before the Incorporated 
Institute of British Decorators on December 
13, Mr. M. L. Anderson spoke on ‘ Glass 
in the Decorative Scheme.”’ After giving 
some interesting details of the ancient and 
modern methods of ‘glass making, the lecturer 
dealt with some of the uses of glass to-day, 
especially the use of glass for artificial 
lighting schemes, assuming, for the present 
purpose, that the lighting was not applied to 
the decorative scheme, But was part of it, 
just as the walls and ceiling and floor were 
part of it. The finest diffusing glasses were 
the opals. Pot opal was the finest of the Jot, 
but it had nothing like a high transmission 
value, so that current economy suggested the 
use of flashed opal instead, in one or other 
of the colours in which it was made. That 
had nearly as good a diffusing property as pot 
opal, and nearly twice the transmission value. 
If it was proposed to use a textured or figured 
glass, much more room was: required. ith 
flashed opal, for instance, if the electric fila- 
ments were 3 in. from the surface of the 
glass, and about 3 in. centre to centre, one 
got reasonably even lighting; but if one kept 
the same lamps at the same spacing and used 
a textured or figured glass, sandblasted, even 
a distance of 6 in. would not entirely conceal 
the position of the lamps. In all cases white 
glass must be sandblasted or treated with 
acid, otherwise the source of light would in- 
variably be visible, even if they were 5 or 6 
ft. away from the glass, no matter how 
definite was the texture of the glass. With 
moulded glass, much the same rule applied, 
and it would usually be found far better (both 
with moulded glass and with rolled glass) 
not to shine the light direct on to the glass 
itself, but rather on to a white reflector. 

There were various methods of treating 
glass so as to produce decorative or practical 
effects. The first and simplest of methods was 
that of sandblasting. The next method em- 
ployable was that of etching with acid. Alter- 
natively, lead shot could be employed, instead 
of mica, and that gave a series of circular 
indentations. It was possible, and often very 
effective, to superimpose one acid finish on 
the top of another. Patterns could be pro- 
duced in that way, just as with sandblasting, 
the areas not to be etched being protected by 
wax or other acid-proof material. _ Brilliant 
cutting and bevelling were also very valuable. 
There were many other methods of producing 
decorative effects, all of which pointed to the 
fact that the glass trade in England had never 
been more alive. Normally, there was no 
possible need to go abroad either for glass -or 
for ‘workmanship: If architects.and decorators 
were prepared not merely to copy what had 
been done before, they would find tremendous 
interest in co-operating with the merchant, 





P.O. LONDON DIRECTORY. 

Now issued is the Post Office London 
Directory, 1933, a publication whose merits and 
uses are well known. As well as a vast mass of 
information on the occupants of every street 
and by-way, every trade,’ profession and 
commercial undertaking in London, the Post 
Office Directory gives a record of the life 
of London offices, workshops, docks, flying 
ports and the rest. The City of London, with 
its Mayor, its Sheriffs, its Livery Companies 
passes in review. There is in the same book 
a Parliamentary directory, a legal directory, 
a banking directory. Particularly useful is a 
large-scale map of. London, and also to be 
found is a directory of trades. The County 
suburbs are also docketed—no mean achieve- 
ment in these days of rapid expansion. As 
far as we have been able to check it, 
thorough revision has been undertaken, and 
the information given is as up to date as 
the constant flux of London permits. Pub- 
lished. by Kelly’s. Directories, Ltd., 186, 
Strand, W.C.2, the directory is priced at 
55s. (in cloth) and 70s. (in leather). No up- 
to-date business can afford to be without 
it. 
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NORTHUMBERLAND AND DURHAM BRANCH. 


Variations and Accounts. 


Ar a recent meeting of the Northumber- 
land and Durham Branch of the Chartered 
Surveyors’ Institution, Mr. T. Herdman Rae, 
F.S.L, read a paper on “ Variations and 
Accounts in Building Contracts.’ Mr. Wm. 
Milburn, F.S.I., chairman of the Branch, pre- 
sided. 

Mr, Rae stated that an architect had 
authority, by custom of the building trade, 
to call in a quantity surveyor to adjust 
variations on a building contract. he 
architect usually had power under the con- 
ditions of contract to order alterations in the 
contract work and these might be in the 
form either of additions or omissions. The 
builder had no authority to make alterations 
without the architect’s consent, and whether 
payment was to be made for extras would 
depend on (a) what caused the alteration, (b) 
who authorised it, and (c) if variations orders 
had to be under the hand of the architect 
or otherwise, how it was ordered, and (d) 
if any other conditions were to be observed, 
mea de these had been complied with. In 
whatever manner the surveyor must finally 
bring into account» the value of variations 
and extras, he must first carefully consider 
the terms of the contract and see that the 
conditions have been and are complied with. 
Neither party must be allowed to escape his 
obligations, . 

The lecturer mentioned various types of 
building contracts and considered in some de- 
tail the R.I.B.A. -(1931),Conditions of Con- 
tract. particularly the clause relating to 
prime cost and provisional amounts, and dis- 
cussed some of the difficulties which might 
arise under the clause. Discussing the 
method of valuing variations, he: said that 
whatever the form of the contract, when a 
price was stated therein payment must be 
made in accordance with the method laid 
down or implied by the contract. A builder 
could not claim to be paid at measure and 
value or at fair rate or on a quantum meruit. 
If the contract price was fixed by a scale of 
prices included in a schedule the actual 
amount to be paid must be based upon that 
scale. If the actual amount of work done 
was to be measured the manner of measuring 
must be that contemplated by the contract. 
If some work required to be done for which 
- no rate was fixed in the schedule, the builder 
must be paid for that work at a reasonable 
rate unless the contract provided, as it 
usually did, that such work was to be paid 
for at rates proportionate to the schedule 
rates. 

In all contracts additional works might be 
required of a character not contemplated in 
the contract documents; they might be so 
far extraneous to the contract that its terms 
did not apply and the builder must be paid 
a reasonable price for the work. In the 
same way it might not be appropriate to 
apply the contract rates to works ordered 
after the completion of the contract. It 
might, however, be impossible for the 
builder to recover from the employer pay- 
ment for works outside the contract if there 
was no agreement to pay; the architect 
might have no authority to order such works 
which might never have been contemplated 
by the employer. If the builder had any 
doubt about the payment for work outside 
the contract he could refuse to go on with 
it without in any way affecting his rights 
and responsibilities under the contract if 
that had not already been finished. If the 
builder carried out additional work without 
the request of the employer or without his 
authority, he was not entitled to payment 
for it; and similarly, if he put in materials 
of a better kind or carried out the work in 
a better way than was required under the 
contract, he was not entitled to payment for 
the additional cost entailed, and further, if 
such work was done without authority he 
might not be able to recover payment for it 
at all, as he had not carried out his contract. 
If the employer himself carried out any of 


the work included in the contract the con- 
tract eee should be diminished eter, 
but the builder might have a claim for loss 
of profit. Provision for this was made in 
the R.I.B.A. 1931 form. 

Cases often cropped up in which, during 
the progress of the contract, certain works 
were carried out which it might be agreed 
should be charged at daywork rates rather 
than the schedule rates contained in the bills 
of quantities. But these daywork rates 
should bear some ‘relation to the schedule 
prices; they should include a similar addi- 
tion to the net cost for profit and establish- 
ment charges, neither more nor less. When, 
however, the work was not done at the time 
of the contract work, then a higher rate 
must be allowed for overheads; such a case 
might occur if, for example, the builder 
must send his men specially for this piece of 
work. The daywork. basis must be fully 
justified, and it was not reasonable to claim 
daywork merely because it had been done 
after other work of the same character had 
been completed. 


The expression “‘ liquidated and ascertained 
damages ”’ frequently appeared. The pay- 
ment of either penalties or damages would 
depend upon the legal interpretation of the 
clause, having regard to all the circumstances 
of the case. Damages properly and truly 
‘* liquidated and ascertained ’’ would be en- 
forced by a court. of Jaw, but it frequently 
happened that what were claimed as damages 
were really penalties, and these the court 
might not Jk ose The amount of a counter- 
claim for compensation for loss of earninzs 
might be very difficult to calculate; if the 
building was to be a factory, a shop, or a 
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theatre, the actual loss due to the builder’s 
delay might be arrived at fairly accurately, 
and such a loss might appropriately be defined 
“liquidated and ascertained’; but if the 
contract was for a monument, a school, or 
an art gallery, it might be very difficult to 
express in terms of cash the zsthetic or getiti- 
mental loss sustained, and yet for such a loss 
une law allowed compensation, and it was 
appropriately covered by the imposition of a 
penalty. 

In almost every contract there were aiaost 
certain to occur irregularities of procedure 
by either party which might become «he sub- 
ject of a charge or a counterclaim. Claims 
made by the builder might. be in respect 
of the additional expense he had heen put 
to through excessive variations in the design 
of the work, etc. Variations were often the 
cause, or, at all events, the excuse, for claims 
having apparently no reference whatever. to 
the item varied. The handling of such claims 
formed part of the quantity surveyor’s duties 
and required the greatest care and exercise 
of considerable tact; no two cases coyld be 
dealt with in exactly the same manner; alli 
one could say in a general way was thai 
thorough investigation should be made of all 


,the circumstances and clear and definite proof 


obtained, and also that any contingent savings 
should be duly credited. Where a settlement 
was found to be impossible, the claims must 
be referred to the arbitrator, and the surveyor 
must be able to present the whole of the 
available information to him in a clear and 
practical manner, 


In his position as being responsible for the 
adjustment and settlement or ‘‘ squaring up ”’ 
of the final accounts, the surveyor must be 
extremely careful to weigh the claims of all 
parties ; they. reposed great trust in him, and 
he must be prepared to justify to the fullest 
extent his decisions and final statement. 


ROYAL SANITARY INSTITUTE 


CLEARANCE AND IMPROVEMENT AREAS. 


A paper on this subject was read before the 
Royal Sanitary Institute on November 29 by 
Dr. James Fenton, M.D., D.P.H., F.San.I. 

After describing the existing legislation for 
clearance areas and improvement areas, the 
lecturer stated that an improvement area, un- 
like a clearance area, might contain fit as well 
as unfit houses, and local authorities could 
choose a variety of measures for securing 
remedies; they could secure demolition of 
houses beyond salvation and require the 
owners to repair houses worth saving; they 
might purchase property, either compulsorily 
or hy agreement, for the purpose of demolli- 
tion and letting in light and air; they had to 
make by-laws, applicable to every house in 
the area, for preventing and abating over- 
crowding, and securing the improvement of 
housing conditions and the subsequent main- 
tenance of a proper standard of housing. It 
was important to bear in mind that, before 
declaring an improvement area, the local 
authority had to be satisfied that the con- 
ditions could be effectively remedied by the 
exercising of those measures without the 
demolition of all the buildings. Owing to 
the war and various economic difficulties, 
local authorities had not beeri able in the past 
eighteen years to keep nace with the housing 
needs of their areas. There might be many 
towns without slums, but it was probably 
true that there were few which did not con- 
tain at least one area of badly-congested, 
worn-out and overcrowded houses which, 
although not in a condition so bad that the 
only cure was demolition of all the houses, 
would certainly reach that state in the near 
future if nothing was done to check the de- 
terioration. 

From our past practical experience of 
housing legislation, we were apt to regard 
housing procedure in its application to 
groups of defective houses as invariably in- 
volving wholesale closure and demolition; but 
we had to bear in mind that we now: had 
power to declare areas before they had he- 
come slums. It seemed to him, said the 


lecturer, that an improvement. area might be 





one where the houses were substantially 
built, where the structure was sound, the 
rooms of fair size and reasonably well 
lighted; the houses might be well arranged 
and the streets sufficiently wide; but the pro- 
perty might be old and in a bad state of re- 
pair owing to heavy usage and the failure of 
owners to deal properly with defects as they 
arose. The houses might be of three or four 
or more stories, originally intended for one 
family of better class, but occupied for 
twenty, thirty or forty years by several 
families of the working classes. Such houses 
often fell into serious disrepair; overcrowd- 
ing within them frequently occurred in a 
centre of any large town. A group of such 
houses was an improvement area, and he 
believed that in large towns and cities there 
were many such which would well repay 
their attention. In that type of area a 
sufficient remedy could be obtained without 
the costly process of demolition of many 
houses and the great cost of rehousing the 
displaced people. Under Section 17 of the 
Housing Act of 1930 a local-authority couid 
serve on the owner a schedule of repairs in 
regard to anv house which was repairable 
at reasonable cost, and the machinery for 
doing the work in default of the owner, and 
securing a charge on the premises until the 
cost had been recovered, had now stood the 
test of time and was found to be reliable and 
satisfactory. If a house was not repairable 
at reasonable cost, the machinery under Sec- 
tion 19 for demolition was simple and 
effective. Furthermore, the closure of an 
unfit part of a house let as a separate tene- 
ment was also a simple and safe procedure. 
The Minister of Health had issued a model 
code of by-laws for use in connection with 
improvement areas. They were based on the 
by-laws for houses let in lodgings which had 
been in use for many years and had been 
found, in the main, satisfactory. A separate 
code of by-laws must be made for each im- 
provement area, and they would apply to 
every house within the area, and not merely 
to those let in lodgings. The chief features 
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of the model. by-laws might be briefly men- 
tioned. They specified the amount of floor 
space to be allowed for each person. They 
provided that a house should not be let to 
such a number of persons that the sleeping 
accommodation would be insufficient to allow 
the ay ny of persons of the ne sex 
over fourteen years, of age other than those 
living together as man and wife. The owner 
must provide adequate -and easily acces- 
sible sanitary accommodation, water supply, 
and accommodation for washing, cooking and 
storage of food. The owner must keep the 
sanitary arrangements in good order, keep 
the premises in satisfactory repair, well ven- 
tilated and adequately lighted. And, finally, 
the occupants were required to keep the pre- 
mises clean. Probably the most important 
feature of the new improvement area pro- 
cedure was the enforcement of these by-laws. 
That step would not only result in families 
in excess of the prescribed standard being re- 
moved from the area, but would secure the 
maintenance of satisfactory standards, 


While he was satisfied that that new 
machinery, when st understood and 
applied, would eliminate many housing 
problems and enable local authorities to re- 
claim deteriorating areas, he hoped, said the 
lecturer, that he would not be regarded as 
offering any discouragement by mentioning 
that he had come to the conclusion that cer- 
tain slight amendments of the law were de- 
sirable, and that the standards of air space 
indicated by the model by-laws might not 
prove adequate in all areas, particularly in 
the congested parts of large cities. It 
appeared to him that the present was an 
appropriate time to indicate the alterations 
which would be valuable in the application of 
this new machinery in populous areas. 
Whilst the procedure for securing the demo- 
lition of an unfit dwelling-house was satis- 
factory, the closure of an unfit part of a 
house could not be secured unless it was let 
separately ; and, even if it were let separately, 
the owner could circumvent the intention 
of the Housing Act by reletting it in 
conjunction with rooms which were satis- 
factory. To meet that difficulty, an amend- 
ment should be obtained in order to enable 
single unfit rooms to be closed, whether or 
not they are let in conjunction with other 
rooms. Many of the areas in London and 
other big towns which were eminently suit- 
able for improvement area treatment con- 
tained unsatisfactory basement rooms. In 
those rooms there frequently existed sanitary 
defects within the meaning of Section 62 of 
the Housing Act, 1930, such as lack of air 
space and proper ventilation, dampness due 
to absence of damp-proof courses, and so 
on; and there might be overcrowding. In- 
deed, the existence of these unsatisfactory 
basement rooms was an important element in 
the creation of an improvement area. 


It appeared to him that local authorities 
required adequate powers for securing total 
closure (for sleeping and living) of unsatis- 
factory underground rooms, and it was de- 
sirable that those powers should apply to im- 
provement areas. It had to be remembered 
that unoccupied rooms, whether in the base- 
ment or not, tended to become a source of 
nuisance to the remaining tenants of the 
house. Unoccupied basement rooms, in par- 
ticular, are used as dumping-places for rub- 
bish of every description ; they might become 
breeding-grounds for rats and mice; children 
might play in them; and undesirable people 
might sleep there. Measures for the preven- 
tion of nuisances were difficult to devise, 
but there were two which appeared worthy 
of consideration. The floors of base- 
ments could be concreted and the walls 
cemented, and the rooms converted into 
washhouses. As an alternative measure, the 
wooden floors could be removed and the 
windows and doors bricked up, leaving proper 
ventilation openings; the rooms would then 
become closed vaults beneath the ground 
floor, larger than, but in other respects 
similar to, ventilated spaces found below 
the ground floors in modern houses. Those 
were the only changes in legislation which 
occurred to him to be necessary in order to 
perfect improvement area procedure. 








THE — BUILDER. 


THE PATENTS AND 
DESIGNS ACT, 1932 


Tue Patents and Designs Act, which came 
into force. on November 1, introduces a 
number of amendments into the existing 
Acts, and contains many new provisions, but 
owing to the manner in which the Act is 
drafted it is impossible in a brief space to 
give any complete summary of its provisions. 
Reference to some cf the major points may, 
however, be useful. 


References in this new Act to the principal 
Act, the Patents and Designs Act, 1907, 
unless the context otherwise requires, are to 
be construed as references to that Act as 
amended by the two Acts of the same title 
of 1914 and 1919 and the Patents and De- 
signs (Convention) Act, 1928, but in the 
text of the new Act there are no references 
in side notes to the amendments made in the 
principal Act by the above Acts, so an 
amended copy of the principal Act has to be 
used, but the difficulty in ascertaining the 
new provisions does not end there, for in 
addition to the amendments contained in the 
15 sections constituting the main text there 
is a Schedule of about 16 pages containing 
further minor amendments. Thus the Act 
offers a great field for the text book writers, 
and it would appear that a consolidating Act 
would have been preferable to this method 

of legislation by reference. 


Revocation. 


In section 3 of the new Act, however, we 
find one simplification where a new sub- 
section is substituted for sub-section (2) of 
section 25 of the principal Act as amended. 
The old section merely stated: ‘‘ Eve 
ground on which a patent might immediately 
before January 1, 1884, have been repealed 
by scire facias shall be available by way of 
defence to an action of infringement, and 
shall also be a ground of revocation under 
this section,’’ but in the new sub-section the 
grounds upon which a patent can be revoked 
are set out in detail, followed by the above 
provision as to any ground available before 
1884, and a proviso being inserted that as 
regards the ground mentioned in paragraph 
(e), which relates to patents not new, that 
the sub-section shall have effect subject to the 
provisions of sub-section (1) of section 15, 
sub-section 12 of section 30, and sections 41 
and 45 of the principal Act as amended. 


Searches, 


An important addition has been made in 
section 2 of the new Act to section 7 of the 
principal Act, as amended, which relates to 
searches. The search there provided for re- 
lated only to inventions claimed in the United 
Kingdom within 50 years of the application, 
but the new sub-section numbered (5) applies 
the provisions contained in sub-sections (2) 
(3) and (4) of the principal Act, ‘‘ if it is 
within the knowledge of the comptroller that 
the invention claimed has been available to 
the public by publication in the United King- 
dom in documents other than British specifi- 
cations within the above-mentioned period.”’ 


Claims Valid and Invalid—Relief. 


Section 5 introduces an important amend- 
ment in section 32 A of the principal Act, 
where some claims are valid but others in- 
valid. Section 23 of the principal Act which 
provides : ‘‘ Where an amendment of a speci- 
fication by way of disclaimer, correction or 
explanation has been allowed under this Act, 
no damages shall be given in any action in 
respect of the use of the invention before the 
date of the decision allowing the amendment 
unless the patentee establishes to the satis- 
faction of the court that his original claim 
was framed in good faith and with reasonable 
skill and knowledge,” is untouched. But a 
new section has been substituted for section 
32 A, which deals with the power to give re- 
lief, notwithstanding anything to the contrary 
appearing in section 23. If the patentee 
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furnishes proof to the satisfaction of the court 
that the invalid claim was framed in good 
faith and with reasonable skill and knowledge, 
or if the patent is dated before the commence- 
ment of the new Act, the court can give re- 
lief, including damages in respect of any valid 
claim, but if the patentee does not furnish 
such proof, or if the patent is dated after the 
commencement of the Act, then the court 
shall not grant relief by way of damages or 
costs. There is also a provision for postponing 
orders on counter-claims for revocation until 
such time as may be requisite to enable the 
patentee to effect such amendments as may 
have been imposed upon him, 


Groundless Threats, 


By ‘section 6 of the new Act, section 36 of 
the principal Act, which relates to groundless 
threats of legal proceedings, has been super- 
seded by a new section. The old section ap- 
plied only to actions against persons issuing 
threats who claimed to have an interest in the 
patent. The new section applies whether the 
person making the threats ‘‘ is or is not en- 
titled to, or interested in the patent or an 
application for a patent,’’ and the plaintiff 
may recover damages and a declaration and 
injunction, ‘‘ unless the person making the 
threats proves that the acts in respects of 
which the proceedings ‘are’ ‘threatened consti- 
tute, or if done would constitute, an infringe- 
ment of a patent ii respect of a claim in the 
specification which is not shown by the plain- 
tiff to be invalid, or an infringement of rights 
arising from the acceptarce of a complete 
specification in respect of a claim therein 
which is not shown by the plaintiff to be 
capable of being successfully opposed,’’ and 
the defendant in any such action may apply 
by way of counter-claim for any relief to which 
he would be entitled in a separate action in 
respect of any infringement , the plaintiff 
of the patent to which the threats relate. 


Patents Contrary to Law, etc. 

By section 11 of the Act, section 75 of 
the principal Act, which deals with the re- 
fusal to grant patents in certain circum- 
stances, is amended so as to include applica- 
tions for patents so obviously contrary to 
well-established natural laws that the appli- 
cation is frivolous, as well, as at present, con- 
trary to law or morality, and in the case 
of any particular use of a patent being con- 
trary to law a provision containing a dis- 
claimer of that particular use may be required 
in the specification. 

Time. 

Extensions of time in regard to cer- 
tain proceedings are extremely difficult 
to ascertain in the Act, as they have 
to be found in the network of amend- 
ments contained in the Appendix. The 
principal alterations appear to be as follows : 
The time for leaving 2 complete specification, 
if this has not been done.with the applica- 
tion, is extended from nine months as laid 
down in section 5 of the principal Act to 
12 months from the date. of the application. 
To section 8 of the principal Act, which deals 
with the investigation of specifications pub- 
lished subsequent to. application, a new sec- 
tion has been inserted which provides that 
unless a complete specification is accepted 
within 18 months from the date of an appli- 
cation, the application shall become void, 
subject to an appeal being lodged, also that 
on applications for an extension of time for 
the acceptance of a complete specification, the 
extended period shall not exceed three 
months. In section 11 of the principal Act 
in relation io the tine for notice of opposi- 
tion, in addition to the time of two months 
there named, an extension of one month may 
be applied for if that application is made 
within the said two months. In section 12, 
subsection (2), the time for sealing has been 
extended from 18 months to 21 months, and 
in section 26 the time for applying to revoke 
a patent has been reduced from two years 
to 12 months. 

This does not purport to be a complete list 
of the alterations in time, and we have only 
attempted to give a brief outline of some of 
the principal amendments and new sections. 









THE BUILDER. 


DEVELOPMENTS IN HOUSING 


Proresson 8S. OD. + Apsneap, M.A., 
F.R.I.B.A., on Monday, November 21, gave 
a Chadwick Pubiic Lecture in the Technical 
College, Bradford, on ‘‘ Some Recent De- 
velopments in the Housing Problem.” . Alder- 
man H. Thornton Pullan, J.P., occupied the 
chair. Professor Adshead said his lecture was 
directed almost entirely to the operations of 
the Housing Act of 1930, usually known as 
the ‘‘ Greenwood "’ Act. This Act, like other 
housing Acts which had been placed on the 
Statute Book since the passing of the im- 
portant ‘‘ Housing of the Working Classes 
Act, 1895,’ provided legislation for dealing 
with the reconstruction of insanitary areas, 
the repair or demolition of insanitary houses, 
and the provision of new houses with State 
assistance, State assistance in the matter of 
housing was first introduced by Dr. Addison 
as Minister of Health during the War, 

Following the legislation provided by Dr. 
Addison, we had the ‘‘ Chamberlain’ Act, 
which enabled local authorities, and also 
private speculators, to build houses, with a 
subsidy amounting to £5 per annum per house 
over a period of 60 years, or this could be 
capitalised and paid over to an amount equal 
to about £70. The time limit for the opera- 
tions of this Act had now expired. About 
438,000 houses were erected under that Act— 
352,000 by private enterprise, 11,000 by public 
utility societies, and 75,000 by local autho- 
rities. 

Closely following that Act, and in order to 
provide houses to let, came the “‘ Wheatley ”’ 
Act, with its £7 subsidy over a period of 
40 years. That subsidy was frequently aug- 
mented by an additional £3 from the local 
authority in whose area the house was built. 
438,000 ‘‘ Wheatley ’’ houses, practically the 
same number as ‘‘ Chamberlain ’’ houses, had 
been erected, and of these, 2,000 by public 
utility societies and 8,800 by private enter- 
prise, 428,000 by local authorities. That Act 


was directed more particularly to the build- 
ing of houses to let, and in consequence met 
the needs of a poorer class. It was still in 
operation, 

The Greenwood Act of 1930 was the Act 
which was of greatest interest at the present 
time. So far very few schemes had been 
carried out under that Act, but that had been 
largely due to the national need for economy, 
and the complications which had arisen in 
view of the new responsibilities of the County 
Councils under the Local Government Act of 
1929, and the redistribution of the areas of 
local authorities, the proposals for which had 
not yet been confirmed. 

Since the War, except in very large towns, 
like London, soutien nothing had been 
done in regard to the improvement of slum 
areas. For 15 years we had been building 
additional] ouses to suppiy the needs of an 
increasing population and one demanding a 
higher standard of living; all attention must 
now be directed to the operations of slum 
clearance. In view of the passing of the 
Town and Country Planning Bill, a fresh 
interest had been created in towns, and, inci- 
dentally, in the worn-out residential areas of 
towns, and as a result of its operations clear- 
ance schemes on a somewhat broader basis 
could be undertaken. 

The three aspects of urban housing consisted 
in clearance, improvement and new houses for 
the dispossessed. The Greenwood scheme 
directed attention to the necessity of consider- 
ing clearance schemes from two points of view. 
In the one case, there were selected for the 
purpose of a scheme areas which needed whole- 
sale demolition; in another case, an area was 
described as an ‘‘ Improvement Scheme ”’; 
there large numbers of the houses were re- 
conditioned, but both cases demanded entire 
replanning, and both were quite independent 
of that section of the Act which dealt with 
individual defective houses. It was generally 
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agreed that the time had now come when 
State assistance in the matter of building addi- 
tional new houses should cease, and when that 
State assistance should be confined entirely to 
improving the conditions of the poorest classes 
in reference to rehousing. One of the reasons 
for dropping the subsidy in regard to the pro- 
vision of new houses, and houses which were 
not necessarily built for the dispossessed, was 
that already 1,700,000 houses had been erected 
with State assistance, which included 603,000 
built by private enterprise, and that had un- 
doubtedly reduced—though by no means done 
away with—the shortage of houses with a rate- 
able value not exceeding £26. Another reason 
was that never were building costs so low since 
the War, or experienced builders so prolific or 
so capable as at present. 


But there was still another reason. The 
building societies had become an. extra- 
ordinarily important factor in the financing 
of those houses, and in arranging mortgages 
with the owners and occupiers when the houses 
were completed, and it was interesting to note 
that the building societies were now moving 
in the direction of arranging for the financing 
of houses, not only owned and occupied by the 
mortgagee, but ia of houses which were to 
be let, with suitable guarantees from the local 
authority, or direct from the Government. 
Thus, there was all the more reason at the 
moment for concentrating on the improvement 
of unhealthy and worn-out housing areas in 
towns, and using the Town and Country Plan- 
ning Bill of 1932 in order to develop on 
broader lines the improvement of slum areas 
in towns, using the Greenwood Act as the 
direct instrument for operation. 

Responsible authorities should in the future 
direct their attention to town planning the 
whole of their urban areas as well as their 
undeveloped land, and arranging for schemes 
of clearance, which would be co-ordinated with 
street improvements, with reconditioning, ‘ 
with the provision of more open spaces, and 
with the provision of housing schemes for the 
dispossessed, 
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L.C.C, Dwellings for letting at Low Rents: Four Story Block. 
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THE BUILDER, 


SOCIETIES AND INSTITUTIONS 


WEST YORKSHIRE SOCIETY OF 
ARCHITECTS. 
‘‘ Architecture as a Public Service.’’ 

On December 1, Mr. B. R. Gribbon, Presi- 
dent, took the chair at a meeting of this 
Society, held at the School of Art, Harrogate, 
when a paper on ‘‘ Architecture as a Public 
Service ’’ was read by Mr. Joseph Addison, 
principal of the Leeds School of Architecture. 

The lecturer defined architecture as the art 
of enclosing space for the purposes of habita- 
tion or employment; and a work of architec- 
ture was the crystallisation of an inspired 
idea, inherent in the programme; humanised 
by function and realised by structure; the 
whole made possible by an artistic impulse, 
permeating the entire evolution from thought 
to fact. Unlike the science of engineering, 
he said, it was only indirectly associated with 
quantitative aspects, and that, because of the 
material function which architecture had to 
provide, was only a part, and, he thought, a 
small part of its purpose. 

An analysis of his definition would reveal 
the fact that the needs and aspirations of the 
community governed, directly or indirectly, all 
aspects of such work, for it was from the 
public that architecture derived its main 
stimulus and direction, and for that reason it 
had been said that each age received the 
architecture it deserved. It was amply shown 
by history that the governing factor in the 
evolution of the art had been the specific 
desires and aspirations of each race and 
period. The Greeks, whose architecture was 
dynamic in form and rich in refinements, 
found that marble was their only material; 
concrete was invented by the Romans, mosaics 
by the Byzantines; small-scale masonry was 
used by the medieval designers; the Renais- 
sance provided stucco and faience; whilst 
present-day architects tended towards the use 
of steel and glass. In explaining the meaning 
of the word ‘‘ function ’’ as a process, the 
lecturer said it meant the proportion of spaces 
in cube form in relation to each other, so that 
the normal occupations of the inhabitants 
might be efficiently performed. The lecture 
was illustrated by numerous lantern slides, 
and, at its close, a vote of thanks to its author 
was moved by Councillor C. H. Plackett, of 
Harrogate. 


BERKS, BUCKS AND OXON 
ARCHITECTURAL ASSOCIATION. 


R.L.B.A. Architecture Medal, 1932. 


The Executive Committee of the Council of 
the R.1.B.A. have approved the award of the 
medal for a building of outstanding merit in 
the three counties erected during the three 
years ending December 31, 1931, to the Muni- 
cipal Offices, Queen Victoria-road, High 
Wycombe, Bucks, and awarded the medal 
jointly to Mr. C. Cowles-Voysey, F.R.1.B.A., 
and Mr. R. G. Brocklehurst, L.R.I.B.A., 
F.S.1.. the joint architects for the building. 
The jury making the award was: Messrs. 
Robert Atkinson, F.R.I.B.A., Francis Bate, 
F.R.IL.B.A., H. J. Brookes, Kenneth Clarke, 
G. H. Grayson, H. P. G. Maule, F.R.1I.B.A., 
under the chairmanship of Mr. Edward 
Maufe, F.R.I.B.A. Ata later date the official 
plaque will be affixed to the building. 


INSTITUTION OF STRUCTURAL 
ENGINEERS. 


Powers and Duties of the Structural 
Engineer. 

At a meeting of the Lancashire and Cheshire 
Branch of this Institution, held at the College 
of Technology, Manchester, recently, a 
paper on “‘ The Powers and Duties of the 
Structural Engineer ’’ was read by Mr. W. T. 
Creswell, Barrister-at-Law, Hon. A.R.I.B.A. 
Following is a précis of the paper :— 

_ A contract, said the lecturer, was a bind- 
ing agreement or promise, enforceable at law; 
the agreement was usually oral ‘or written and 
lay between two or more persons called the 
parties. In order that a contract might be 
hinding at law, it must be either based on 


some consideration or under seal, Certain 
types of contract must be either in writing or 
under seal; for instance, contracts made with 
Urban District Councils for considerations of 


£50 and upwards (see Nixon v. Erith U.D.C. . 


(1924) 40 T.L.R.373). A mere voluntary 
promise made without respect to any con- 
sideration was not of itself binding; but it 
could subsequently be made so by using the 
solemnities of a deed. 

The contract of employment between the 
employer and the structural engineer was, or 
should be, a contract of agency. There was 
a growing conviction that there should be 
direct employment of the structural engineer, 
establishing the system of the employer pay- 
ing his fees direct and not through the con- 
tractor on the architect’s or engineer’s certi- 
ficate. But it must be remembered that 
whilst this would elevate his status it would 
at the same time increase his responsibilities. 
The structural engineer could not reasonably 
be designated either a sub-contractor or a 
manufacturer or supplier of goods; hence he 
did not come under the rule laid down in 
Hampton v. Glamorgan County Council (1917) 
A.C. 13, that the general contractor for build- 
ing and engineering works was liable to pay 
such persons for their work. The structural 
engineer was primarily responsible for the 
designs and calculations for steel structures 
and reinforced concrete which were now 
mainly used in large enterprises. 

Building and engineering contracts differed 
in many ways from other contracts. In Speirs, 
Ltd., v. Petersen (1924), §.C. 428, Lord 
Justice Clerk said of them ‘“‘ they differ in 
the way of complexity and of control from 
the contracts which one can figure.” The 
structural engineer, when employed direct, 
was snolwet also to protect his employer’s 
interests; and to do thiseffectively he must 
have a working knowledge of building law, 
especially of those statutes, by-laws, and regu- 
lations which control the erection of build- 
ings, rights of way, rights of light and sup- 
port, and other easements. At the same 
time, he assumed the responsibilities of a 
quasi-arbitrator as between the employer and 
the general contractor, and must act imparti- 
ally as such. Any proof of his having per- 
mitted interference from either of them 
(especially in the matter of granting certifi- 
cates) might render him liable to a charge of 
collusion or even fraud. Yet although he 
must not submit to unfair influence, some 
allowance was always to be made for his 
natural interest in the affairs of his employer. 
(See Chambers v. Goldthorpe (1901), 1 K.B. 
624, and Roberts v. Hickman (1913) A.C. 


= 

he structural engineer did not, as a rule, 
guarantee the correctness of his designs, 
specification, or quantities; but any lack of 
due care, skill and diligence in preparing these 
or in the selection of material, or supervision 
of the work in progress, constituted negligence 
on his part. Most contracts empowered him 
to vary the work, if necessary, 3 written 
orders for additions and omissions; but such a 
power did not extend to the varying of the 
whole, or any material part, of the original 
scheme; nor to the substitution of materials 
even by better materials. 

Generally the contractor could not be held 
responsible for any failure of the work carried 
out according to instructions given by the 
structural engineer under the terms of the 
contract. And if the work was delayed by lack 
or delay of the engineer’s instructions, the 
general contractor was not only not liable for 
the delay, but he might further claim suitable 
extension of time and even damages. (See 
Trollope and Sons and Colls and Sons, Ltd., v. 
Singer (1913), H.B.C. (4th ed.), 849). ; 

The structural engineer could claim 
remuneration for his services under a contract 
expressed or implied, but only when those 
services had been beneficial to the employer. 
lf there was no expressed contract, there 
remained the presumption that he did not 
give his services without the expectation of 
remuneration, unless there was definite proof 
that he did so. He could only claim reason- 
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able remuneration, and could not claim the 
fees or percentage scheduled by any institute 
or under any custom, unless these had been 
previously agreed as the basis between himself 
and the employer; but such scales of fees 
could be accepted by the Court as showing 
the customary remuneration given to members 
of the profession. (See Whipham v. Everet 
el Roscoe’s Digest of Building Cases, 
71). A claim for recovery of fees.in respect 
ta abandoned work must be made on a 
quantum meruit. (See Elkington v. Wands- 
worth Corporation panes 5 41 T.L.R., 76). The 
structural engineer would not go far wrong 
if he bore continually in mind that the parties 
had accepted him ‘‘as one who will be so 
guided by the dictates of justice and profes- 
sional honour as to put aside the bias which 
is natural in favour of all his own precon- 
veived epinions and to act judicially.’’ 


INSTITUTION OF ELECTRICAL 
ENGINEERS. 


Relative Fuel Economy. 

Before a recent meeting of this Institu- 
tion a paper was read by Mr. A. H. Barker, 
B.A., B.Sce., on ‘‘ The Relative Fuel 
Economy of Electricity, Gas, Oil and Solid 
Fuel as Heating Agents.’’ The paper is far 
too exhaustive to allow of a fair summary, 
and its conclusions are mainly to be deduced 
from a number of tables and an appendix, 
for which we are unable to find space. 
Readers who wish to pursue the subject 
further are, therefore, referred to the com- 
plete paper, from which we take the follow- 
ing general observations :— 


Although heat was the same thing, what- 
ever it came from, said the lecturer, and 
although the amount of heat physically 
necessary to raise and maintain the tem- 
perature in any building for a certain time 
was easily calculable, the somewhat remark- 
able fact was proved by everyday expeii- 
ence that the number of heat units neces- 
sary to warm the occupied portion of a build- 
ing for a whole year was always considerably 
smaller when electrical power was used than 
with other fuels, so much so that in some suit- 
able cases it was actually cheaper in fuel 
alone than any other medium, even although 
the price paid for the heat per therm was 
eight or ten times as high. 

The explanation was to be found in a 
combination of two separate facts: The first 
was that heat derived from electricity, if 
properly used, was delivered in full quan- 
tity, without any deduction whatever, into 
the room which it was desired to heat. The 
second fact was that, owing to the superior 
control possible with electric energy, the 
heat might be delivered into the room 
exactly in the form and at the time when it 
produced the maximum result, and could be 
promptly shut off at the exact moment 
when it ceased to be required to produce 
that result. 

There was nothing like the same freedom 
of design or perfection of control possible 
with any other form of energy, except, 
perhaps, gas to a less degree, The principal 
feature of heat energy was its tendency 
to escape, because it soaked into everything 
it touched. The older ways of warming 
a building consisted in generating a large 
amount of heat in a centrally placed boiler, 
distributing it in such a way as to allow a 
large proportion of it to escape, and de- 
livering what was left into the building in 
a quantity, in directions and at times 
which could only be roughly controlled, and 
in ways which did not use the heat to the 
best advantage before it escaped and was 
lost. The method of generating and deliver- 
ing it and the heavy time lag prevented any 
but a very rough control of the time at 
which it was aacired. 

Now, with electricity and with gas, when 
used to the best advantage, heat was not 
generated at all until the energy, in another 
form which was not so frigacious, reached 
the very spot where heat was required, 
so none of it could leak away. It could 
there be generated in the precise quantity, 
in the best manner, and at the exact time 
necessary, and then shut .off automatically at 
the precise time when no more heat was 
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required. Those were the essential differ- 
ences between the mobile fuels and any other 
form of heating, and they fully accounted 
for the observed differences in heat quantity 
required annually. : 
To determine the magnitude of the dif- 
ferences, it was necessary to analyse the 
various sources of loss of heat in other 
systems on the way from the furnace to the 
room, and to make an attempt to estimate 
their respective amounts. Every building 
in those respects differed from every other. 
The differences might be great. It was, 
therefore, impossible to say generally that 
such and such a proportion of the heat was 
lost in such and such a way, because that 
proportion varied greatly with the design of 
the building and of the plant. Thus it was 
not even possible to compare — the 
relative costs of electricity with other fuels 
in a general sense, as, for instance, to say 
that lasteiciey was by such and such a pro- 
portion dearer, or so much cheaper, than 
another fuel. The question was too essen- 
tially complicated and the constituent propor- 
tions too variable to admit of such sum- 
mary treatment. The outstanding differ- 
ence between electricity and gas considered 
in relation to the warming of buildings was 
that electrically-derived heat was heat pure 
and simple at any desired temperature, with 
no by-products, while gas must be ignited 
and supplied with air before ee 
was converted into heat, which was initially 
at a high temperature. The process 
generated products of combustion. 


The practical use of gas-generated heat 
vinta, therefore, the solution of the 
problems of ignition, of aeration, of dis- 
posal of products and of temperature reduc- 
tion. With electrically-derived heat all such 
problems were solved in the generating 
station. But the cost of the solution made 
the cost of electric heat much higher than 
that of gas heat. 

All the other differences were secondary 
to those three, and it was quite obvious that 
the advantages in favour of electricity were 
to be set against its increased cost. The 
crucial question was in what cases were 
the additional advantages worth the in- 
creased cost? 

The other differences between them were 
not fundamental. The use of any large 
amount of energy, in a form easily con- 
vertible into other forms, inevitably involved 
certain physical dangers, but only in either 
case when they got out of control or were 
improperly used. There was not a pin to 
choose between them from the point of 
danger. In the case of gas, energy could be 
stored ; with electricity, it could not. 

Quite similar were the differences between 
oil and coke. Oil contained a _ great 
amount of heat per cubic foot, it could 
easily be handled by pumping, it was easier 
to ignite, regulate and extinguish than 
coke, though more difficult than gas. Its 
use involved little labour. Its combustion 
left no ashes, it was clean and efficient, but 
was apt to smell and smoke. It was very 
expensive to instal, and the plant was liable 
to get out of order. There was a good deal 
of potential danger attached to its use and 
it was a foreign product. 

The advantages of coke were its extreme 
simplicity, lack of danger, the furnace could 
be used as a rubbish destructor, it was 
low in first cost and called for little or no 
skilled attention except stoking; but it was 
very dirty, dusty and clumsy, and occupied 
much space. Its combustion was less under 
control than any other kind of fuel, it had 
a large time lag and involved a great deal 
of labour. 

With the so-called mobile or purified fuels 
there were two totally different ways in 
which they could be used, which were 
generally indicated as central use, in which 
those Ans were burnt suitably under a 
boiler; in the other, where the heat was 

enerated locally, in the place where the 
Soak was required. In that connection an 
electrical heat storage container or reservoir 
was in reality a boiler. Electric storage 
heating was not electrical heating at all in 
the sense contemplated in that paper, but 
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water heating with electricity used as a 
fuel. His view was that the local use was 
the only one in which either gas or elec- 
tricity at anything like present prices could 
be used with any hope of competing 
generally on an economic basis with the 
coarser fuels. It was impossible to lay down 
general rules ; each case had to be considered 
on its merits. 


SOUTHAMPTON SCHOOL OF ARTS AND 
CRAFTS 


A paper on ‘“ British War Cemeteries and 
Memorials in France, Flanders and Italy” 
was read at the Southampton School of Aris 
and Crafts recently by Lieut.-Col. H. P. Cart 
de Lafontaine, OBE, F.R.I.B.A. (late Chief 
Inspector of Works, I.W.G.C., France). The 
paper (illustrated by some forty lantern views 
of British war cemeteries and memorials in 
France, Flanders and Italy) opened with a 
brief survey of the conditions at the outbreak 
of war, when no organisation for recording or 
registering war graves was in existence, fol- 
lowed by a short description of the Directorate 
of Graves Registration and Enquiries, due to 
the initiative of Sir Fabian Ware, K.C.V.O., 
C.B., C.M.G., and how this was transformed 
into a permanent civil organisation, in which 
every part of the Empire co-operated, the 
Imperial War Graves Commission. The lec- 
ture followed closely that read before the Bir- 
mingham A.A. early in the year, reported in 
our issue for January 22, 


MAIDSTONE ARTS AND CRAFTS 
SOCIETY. 


The third sessional meeting of this Society 
was held on Wednesday, December 7, when a 
lecture on ‘‘ Architecture ’’ was given by Mr. 
Alfred C. Bossom, F.R.I.B.A., the Member 
of Parliament for the town. The chairman 
for the evening was the Mayor, Alderman 
Hillyer French, who was introduced by the 
secretary, Mr. A. Sharp, A.R.C.A. 

Mr. Bossom gave a brief account of the 
development of architecture from primeval 
times, through Egypt, Asia Minor, Greece, 
Rome, Normandy, England, Italy, and up to 
the present time. In each case he explained 
the circumstances which evolved the type 
in question, and finished with the problems 
of the present day, with their suggested 
solutions. A large number of illustrations 
were shown on the screen, including some 
interesting views of skyscraper construction. 

A vote of thanks was proposed by Alder- 
man Cobbett Barker, J.P. Other speakers 
were Mr. 8. H. Loweth, F.R.I.B.A., and Mr. 
Mason Apps, A.R.I.B.A. 


THE COLLEGE OF ESTATE 
MANAGEMENT. 


Sound Insulation in Buildings. 


Mr, C. W. Glover, A.M.I.C.E., delivered 
the first of two lectures on ‘‘ Sound Insulation 
in Building Construction ’’ at the College of 
Estate Management on December 6. The 
lecturer, who illustrated his address with a 
display of various sound-insulating materials, 
said that a 9 in. brick wall in cottage 
work would not provide the necessary insula- 
tion against conversation on the other side of 
the wall, but two 44 in. brick walls, so long 
as they were separated without structural 
ties, would produce an insulation nearly double 
that of the 9 in. brick wall. The latter would, 
with normal construction, provide an insula- 
tion of 50 decibels, whereas two separate 
44 in. brick walls would provide an insulation 
of 90 decibels. The average level of con- 
versation in the scale of loudness was 60 
decibels above threshold. If one wished to 
insulate a room entirely from a space on the 
other side of it, a wall weighing no less than 
400 lb. per sq. ft. must be provided; but, of 
course, in practice that was seldom if ever 
achieved, because there was always a ground 
noise on the one side, causing a threshold 
shift to mask out the quieter sounds which 
would otherwise come ome 

In sound insulation of walls and partitions 
it was desirable first to provide a hard reflect- 
ing surface on the outside of the wall, a lami- 
nated structure containing insert air cells in 
the interior, and a layer of sound-absorbing 
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material and an absorbent surface on the 
“‘ quiet ’’ side. If one was designing a wall 
to be sound-insulating in either direction, it 
was better to have a hard reflecting surface 
on both sides, because the more sound that 
could be thrown back into the noise the less 
there was to deal with in sound insulation. 

With regard to, floors, a very good type 
was one in which the ceiling joists were sepa- 
rate from the floor joists and there was a 
layer of insulating material—asbestos felt— 
between them, with thatchboard on the top, 
and spread asbestos. 


MANCHESTER SOCIETY OF 
ARCHITECTS. 
Future of Domestic Architecture. 

A meeting of this Society was held on 
Wednesday, December 14, at the Society’s 
rooms, when Mr. T. A. Darcy Braddell, 
F.R.1.B.A., read a paper on ‘‘ The Future of 
Domestic Architecture in England.”’ He said 
that everyone engaged in the practice of 
domestic architecture to-day was feeling 
uncomfortable. There was a thing walking 
abroad called ‘‘ Modernism,’’ and nobody 
quite knew whither it was leading or what 
it portended. Its disciples were not agreed 
among themselves, and all that they knew 
was that they were sick of old ways and 
needed a change. They were heading for a 
revolution. There were many trying to stem 
the revolution, but they were mostly the 
middle-aged and old, who detested and 
feared it. These latter people were not 
artists; they designed nothing; they only 
copied. On the other hand, the young men of 
this generation, born to the worship of 
mechanics with an innate understanding of 
them, would certainly do all in their power 
to further the revolution. They had no 
material help on their side, but they had 
brains, energy, and the blind enthusiasm of 
youth. 

** Mechanism,”’ or internationalism, was at 
present too earnestly inhuman and graceless to 
last. It was like that fanatical person who 
blurted out the apparent truth, however ugly, 
because he thought it his duty. Fanatics, how- 
ever, “‘ gingered us all up,’ and that was 
what mechanism was doing to-day. At 
present it seemed to be too brutally logical 
and did not take enough into account our mode 
of life, or that people still liked grace and 
elegance even if they were wrapped up in 
polite lies. 

The national life of each country outside 
the East was becoming daily more and more 
alike, because people were beginning to want 
the same things. We had to-day the birth of 
Mechanism because the world, particularly the 
young world, was passionately interested in 
mechanics. The moment man was really in- 
terested in anything he made he became 
serious about it, and sooner or later under- 
stood it. With time and understanding would 
come beauty. 

The lecturer spoke of the effect upon design 
of the development of concrete and glass, and 
the probable effect of stainless steel and their 
use by the new school. Nobody, he said, 
would quarrel with their arguments, but they 
did not go far enough. They were right in 
saying that they had to go back to first prin- 
ciples, but he did not agree that there were 
no lessons to be learnt from a study of the 
past. The esthetics of a motor car or an 
aeroplane could not be applied to a house. A 
great danger was that hundreds of people 
would try the present phase of mechanism 
without understanding it, and some very 
dreadful little houses would result. Nearly 
two hundred years ago Pope wrote these lines 
to Lord Burlington : 

“Yet shall, my lord, your just, your noble 
rules, 

Fill half the land with imitating fools, 

Who eaenee drawings from your sheets shall 
take, 

And of one beauty many blunders make.”’ 

The lecturer then showed slides of repre- 
sentative houses of the last forty years or so, 
and commented upon their characteristics. 

Professor Dickie proposed and Mr. Francis 
Jones seconded a vote of thanks, which was 
supported by many members and enthusiastic- 
ally accorded. 
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ARCHITECTS’ & BUILDERS’ INQUIRY BUREAU 


QUESTIONS. 
Improvements. 

Srtr,—I should be glad to know whether the 
liming and maling of land is an improvement 
which can only be recognised if due notice of 
intention to carry same out has been pre- 
viously given to the landlord. This is in con- 
nection with the Agricultural Holdings Act of 
1908. PRACTICE. 


Flint. 


Srr,—I am anxious to have information as 
to the methods and procedure of flint-faced 
walling, which I have to provide for in an 
addition to an existing church. Can you 
inform me whether competent flint workers 
are available or whether the process can be 
picked up by a competent craftsman? 

SuPERVISOR. 


Cost of Brick Churches. 


Srr,—I should be grateful for advice as to 
the present-day cost of building modern brick 
churches (fairly plain, with little stone dress- 
ings). It would be useful to have the cost 
per cube foot, and also per sitting. 

EccuEsta. 
Dusty Concrete Floor. 

Sm,—About three months ago a concrete 
floor was laid and finished on top with two 
parts granite chippings, one part sand, and 
one part cement. The surface was not to be 
trowelled, and the result is a very dusty 
surface. We shall be grateful if any reader 
will suggest a treatment of the surface that 
will overcome the defect without changing 
the appearance or making the surface slip- 
pery. THos. 


Water Supply. 


Sir,—A plot of land which will hold 
twenty-six semi-detached houses, is _pur- 
chased, gas and roads laid, but there is no 
water supply. Adjoining is a small railway 
station and several cottages, also without 
water, but — to connect in the event of 
a service being laid. Plans are passed for 
the erection of the houses and for a large 
septic tank for sewage disposal. Now the 
Water Board refusé to lay a main unless the 
buiiders, or those interested, pay the cost of 
£400-£500. Is there any way out of bearing 
such a cost? W. D. 


Overflow of Storage Tank. 

Sir,—Five mouths ago we fitted an existing 
cold water storage tank with a new high 
pressure ball valve complete. Recently this 
tank overflowed to such an extent that a 
3 in. overflow (this was quite clear) would 
not take the excess of water away. The over- 
flow of water was so heavy that before any- 
thing could be done it had saturated a cup- 
board full of clothing, poured through the 
ceiling and formed a miniature lake on the 
kitchen floor. The overflow was first noted 
by the excess of water rushing out of the 
overflow pipe. The draw-off taps were turned 
on, but this did not decrease the rush of 
water. Approximately 20-30 minutes prior 
to the occurrence, about a half-a-bathful of 
hot water had been drawn off for a bath (this 
is about the usual quantity drawn off). The 
hall valve was apparently quite in order; also 
all tanks were inspected for leaks, but these 
are quite sound. Is it possible for the water 
in the hot water tank to syphon back into 
the cold water tank?—T. F. H. . 

[The conclusion that the ball cock failed 
to shut off properly after water had been 
drawn for the bath is irresistible. Probably 
this was the result of accidental cause or 
causes to which the method of fixing may 
have contributed. Under the conditions dis- 
closed it is not possible for the water in the 
hot water tank to syphon back into the cold 
water tank, but the water level in the cold 
water tank not only could, but inevitably 
would, be raised by reason of the fact that 
water expands under heat, and accommoda- 
tion has to be found for the increase in bulk. 
lt is usually found by adjusting the relative 
positions of the ball cock and the overflow 
nipe. 


The general lay-out as shown on the sketch 
(not reproduced) is distinctly bad from 
almost every point of view. If for some 
reason the cold supply (rising main) were 
shut down for a few leaes, it would be quite 
possible to empty both tanks. In such event 
a boiler explosion might follow, even if a 
safety valve exists. As shown, the hot water 
is withdrawn from the bottom of the tank 
where it is not so hot as at the top, and also 
where the incoming cold water would readily 
mix with the hot water while being with- 
drawn. Both these defects would be over- 
come were the hot withdrawal pipe discon- 
nected from the bottom of the tank and re- 
connected either near the top of the tank or 
into the expansion pipe; the latter for choice. 

It is not known whether the water com- 
pany’s service is constant or intermittent. 
If constant, disconnection of the cold draw- 
off from the storage tank is advisable; the 
supplies to draw-off taps should be taken 
from the rising main. But if the service is 
intermittent, then the cold supplies should 
come off a separate tank so that the hot 
water reserve of cold storage is conserved. 

It may be an error in drawing, but the ball 
cock union is shown to be tailed into the end 
of the rising main instead of being branched 
in at a distance of not less than six inches 
from the end. This is apt to cause vibration 
which, if slight, permits eakage ; if the vibra- 
tion is considerable it causes ‘‘ knock.’’ The 
end of the rising main is shown to be bent 
over the edge of the tank; when this is done 
and the ball vibrates the bend is — 
flattened out, which in turn raises the height 
of the water level. At a higher level there 
is less room for the expansion that has to be 
accommodated as before mentioned.—Eb. ] 


ANSWERS. 
Downdraught. 
[Answers To ‘“‘ ErrenpI,” DECEMBER 2.] 
Srr,—The accompanying rough sketch shows 
how a difficulty similar to your querist’s was 
overcome. A hammered-iron canopy was 
fixed inside the opening about 2 ft. or 
2 ft. 3 in. from the hearth. The top of the 
canopy tapered upwards to about 12 in. by 
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and have now completely overcome the 
trouble without spoiling any of the old work. 
First of all, I took an ugly chimney pot 
from the top of the stack and left the brick 
opening (18 in. by 14 in.). I then erected 
a 12 in. by 9 in. metal flue inside the large 
opening for about two-thirds its height. This 
finished at the bottom with a metal hood at 
something less than 3 ft. from the hearth. I 
then ceiled the opening just above the chim- 
ney beam and made it smoke-tight. This 
gieatly improved matters, but was not suffi- 
cient, so I raised a small hearth with hobs on 
either side and iron fire basket in the centre, 
about 44 in. high, and took a trunk of air 
from the outside to the inside of each of the 
hobs. This has completely cured the trouble. 
I should be pleased to assist querist further 
if he will communicate with me through the 
Editor. Youne ARCHITECT. 


Septic Tank. 

[Answers To ‘“ M, H.,’’ DecemBer 9.] 

Smr,—The tank described seems to be an 
ordinary cesspool. The size of a septic tank 
should be as small as consistent with the 
normal population of the establishment. Two 
days’ supply of liquid drainage at 30 gallons 
per head should be allowed. This tank seems 
excessively big unless the establishment is a 
large one. The tank should be always full, 
and inlet and outlet should be dipped well 


below the surface line, to leave a sewage ° 


scum undisturbed. 

A clinker filter is suitable if the fall of 
ground or character of subsoil allow the 
efiluent to pass freely through and out at 
the bottom of the filter, which must never 
be left waterlogged. Probably the fitting of 
proper dip pipes in this case will do much 
to cure the offence. A septic tank should 
not be ventilated. That is a definite detri- 
ment. DRaIns. 

Sim,—Referring to this query, and to the 
reply thereto from Mr. Sinclair in your last 
issue, why does not the writer apply to us, 
or one of the other companies who make 
‘sewage disposal’’ their speciality? We 
could easily have given ‘‘ M. H.”’ a satisfac- 
tory plant for less outlay than he has already 
made. As for Mr. Sinclair’s reply, any 
sewage expert would tell him that a plant 
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12 in. The rest of the chimney at this level 
was filled in with breeze slab, as shown on 
sketch, so that no air packets were left, and 
the soffit of the opening was finished in 
asbestos sheeting. Great care was taken to 
see that an air-tight job was made through- 
out. Epwin 8. HartLey. 


Sm,—I have in my 15th-century cottage 
a similar open fireplace to those described, 
in which it was not possible, at times, to 
light a fire at all, owing to smoke trouble. 
I wrote in these columns in the issue January 
1, 1932, and received a number of helpful 
suggestions in reply. I have, however, since 
done a great deal of practical experimenting 


on the lines shown would not effect any purifi- 
cation of the sewage. 
Tue Septic Tank Co., Lrp. 


Building a House. 


[Answer To “B.,’? DecemBer 16.] 

Srr,—Your correspondent appears to propose 
a distinct infringement of ancient lights which 
the Court would undoubtedly stay. If the side 
windows are unimportant, however, probably 
he could arrive at a bargain with his neigh- 
bour to overcome this difficulty. Your cor- 
respondent must also inquire whether there 
is a prescribed building line in the side road. 
Road charges may be apportioned upon both 
frontages at the same rate. Sires. , 
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THE BUILDING TRADE 


HINTS ON BUILDING PRACTICE—XXVI' 


By J. R. TAYLOR. 
TIMBER SEASONING AND CONVERSION. 


Or late years a good deal of attention has 
been given to the seasoning of timber, mainly 
with the object of finding new methods by 
which the processes can be quickened with- 
out too much risk of damage. From the 
point of view of securing sound timber fit 
for purpose and to stand fast when made 
up, the old methods were to be relied upon, 
as may be seen from fine examples of old 
and beautiful work still to be found. .But 
the old methods were slow, and under 
modern conditions they would be too costly 
for those operating on a large scale. Land 
in and near towns has become too costly 
to be used merely as storage places for 
timber which, under the old methods, might 
require to be held in stock for five to ten 
years while seasoning. There are, however, 
those who hold that the old methods gave 
better results, and as a considerable effort 
is being made to enlarge our supplies of 
home-grown timber, a brief account of how 
it was handled when more commonly used 
for general building purposes may be of in- 
terest. .The country builder with supplies 
near by, and having land already available, 
could do worse than consider the matter. 
With the best will in the world, it would 
be impossible to restore home-grown timber 
supplies to their old position, and unless 
steel and concrete replace timber to a much 
greater extent than they are yet doing, it 
would seem that we shall always have to 
import most of the timber we use in build- 
ing. These facts seem rather to offer en- 
couragement than to tell against the propo- 
sition that an opportunity is available to 
the small man, for the limited supply does 
definitely tend to keep out the large opera- 
tor and the large and expensive plant. 


Time of Felling. 

At one time it was almost an axiom with 
us that to obtain the best results timber 
should be felled in winter, when the sap con- 
tent was held to be at its lowest. But 
observers reported that in Italy and Spain 
timber was felled in summer, and was found, 
nevertheless, to be very durable. Some fifty 
or sixty years ago this led to a great amount 
of controversy amongst scientists and 
others entitled to be heard with full respect. 
James Newlands, one-time Borough Engineer 
of Liverpool, in his very valuable work, 
“‘ The Carpenter and Joiner’s Assistant,’’ put 
the matter thus :—‘‘ Tradition, which, in 
matters of this kind, submitted to the test 
of daily experience, is seldom wrong, favours 
altogether the view that winter cutting is 
to be preferred.”” My own view is that as 
long as there is some doubt about the ad- 
visability of summer cutting, and no doubt 
at all that to cut in winter is in no way 
injurious, then let us in this country where 
the quantity to be cut is never large, stick 
to the old rule and cut between the fall 
of the leaf in autumn and the rise of the 
sap in spring. Apart from all other con- 
siderations, there are good practical reasons 
for winter cutting, for the working conditions 
will generally be more favourable with the 
absence of leaf from tree, bramble and brush- 
wood; the farmer’s teams may be more 
readily engaged for haulage; and the ground 
over which the trunks are dragged will 
usually be more practicable. 


Care after Felling. 

A good deal of damage is done to timber 
by leaving it too long on the ground before 
hauling it away after felling, and still more 
by want of attention to the proper housing 
and stacking of it while still in the round 
after being brought into the yard. It should 
be kept out of contact with the soil and pro- 


perly supported so as to avoid any tendency 
to sag under its own weight or by reason of 
the necessary piling for economy of space, 
from the time it is felled until it enters the 
mill for immediate conversion into balk, plank 
or board. To comply with these requirements 
it is probably best to proceed with the cross- 
cutting as soon as may be after the timber 
waggons have delivered their loads and get all 
the more valuable part of the timber piled 
under cover, giving shelter from the sun and 
freedom to the air. It is better, however, that 
the sheds should not be open on all four sides, 
for competent observers are of opinion that 
stacking in the open is to be preferred to 
piling under cover that consists merely of a 
roof. 

We are considering, however, what at 
the outset is a small business, engaged in by 
a country builder more or less as a side-line, 
but which, under favourable conditions, may 
develop rapidly and become valuable. For 
such a business the first purchase will pro- 
bably consist of ‘‘ thinnings ’’ from permanent 
woodlands retained on account of their beauty 
and for the preservation of game. Thus, it 
will be the owner or his agent who will select 
and mark the trees to be felled, and though 
there will be a good proportion of fully 
matured trees there will be a percentage un- 
suitable for building purposes and some not 
worth troubling about. At the outset it will 
be desirable to lock up money only in timber 
that must become considerably more valuable 
when well looked after, the remainder being 
dealt with as occasion offers. Well-seasoned 
English oak of prime quality and good length 
and width commands a very good price if 
offered in the right market, and it is therefore 
well worth while to make something of a 
speciality of it. Branch stuff suitable for gate 
posts, park fencing and many other similar 
purposes, will not, however, require so much 
care, and after cross-cutting to suitable 
lengths may be cross-piled in stacks under 
loose covers of gaivanised sheeting or other 
hatching. It is seldom worth while to bring 
in hedgerow timber, even if it be well grown, 
for it will often contain nails, spikes, staples, 
wire, or other foreign bodies concealed in the 
after-growth, which may do great damage to 
the saws. 


Seasoning. 

Having regard to the small output from the 
business here considered, we need not deal 
with the question of kiln-drying, the main 
advantage of which is speed in capital turn- 
over. But where pessible it is of advan- 
tage to immerse for some time the logs in 
running water ; it washes out vegetable matter 
from the pores of the wood and lessens the 
liability to fermentation should moisture 
again enter after the timber has been 
seasoned and put into use. The immersion 
should be complete, and this requires that 
logs should be weighted or otherwise secured 
as, for instance, under chains. They should 
not be kept under or in water for too long a 
time; three to four months is generally 
thought to be the limit. 

This preliminary water-seasoning has also 
aroused controversy, but it undoubtedly 
accelerates subsequent drying out, and leaves 
the timber less likely to cleave or decay. As 
a compromise, water-seasoning may be use- 
fully employed in relation to joinery timbers, 
but while it makes for easier working, it 
should not be used for some purposes, as 
bearing strength is slightly impaired. 

The old rule for seasoning oak and other 
hardwoods was that a year was required for 
each inch of thickness for timber stored in a 
shed having one open end and one open side; 
but observation goes to show that planks of 
oak opened up by the saw will move after 


they have been kept for a very much longer 
period; and that the rule requiring joinery 
to be framed up but left unwedged or pinned 
for as long as possible, holds good, despite 
long seasoning. The movement generally 
shows itself in the form of cracks, and if a 
panel splits from end to end some time after 
the work has been finished, it does not neces- 
sarily imply that, in the ordinary acceptance 
of words, it was obtained from unseasoned 
timber. To a lesser degree this also applies 
to some timbers classed as soft woods. 

When logs are brought into the sawmill for 
conversion into planks and boards, some por- 
tions should be cut into panel stuff, and if 
both good width as well as figure can be ob- 
tained, so much better will be the price ai 
which it can be sold. 

Local demand is of some, but not over- 
whelming, importance, for timber merchants 
in London may buy English timber in the 
North, take it South for conversion and 
seasoning, and resell it to builders and manu- 
facturers in the North. Under normal con- 
ditions prime, fully seasoned English timbers 
at reasonable prices are readily sold, and the 
chief difficulty is to find a profitable sale for 
second- or third-rate stuff and for waste. 

In rural areas there is usually a fairly 
steady demand for field gates and posts, fenc- 
ing rails and posts, and for boards and 
scantlings for farm repair works. Packing- 
case makers use up a great. deal of cheap 
timber, but object to any sort into which it 
is difficult to drive nails. Contracts may be 
obtained for a supply of made-up packing 
cases, but the profit on them will be very 
small; it is, however, better thus to dispose 
of stuff surplus to other requirements than to 
keep it on hand, for poor quality timber takes 
up as much room and therefore uses up as 
much rent as good stuff that improves in 
value as time goes on. There is still some 
money in firewood bundling, as is shown by 
the fact that a Yorkshire firm of builders has 
to buy pit props to supplement its timber 
supplies; the firewood chopping machine 
there employed was first installed with a view 
to using up waste. The furnishing trade uses 
large quantities of home-grown timbers, and 
some manufacturing firms will buy it in a 
partly finished condition. The markets 
must, however, be sought and the beginner 
should not overstock at the outset, and should 
buy where possible for quality rather than 
quantity. 


Town Planning. 


The following town planning progress in 
England and Wales is recorded for the month 
ended October 31 :— 

Scheme approved (Stage C.C.): Yorkshire 
(W.R.), Linthwaite Urban District Council. 

Schemes submitted eg” GC): Essex, Har- 
wich Town Council; Kent, Chislehurst Urban 
District Council; Middlesex, Hampton Wick 
Urban District Council. 

Draft Scheme adopted (Stage B.B.B.) : 
Surrey, Barnes Urban District Council 
(Scheme A). 

Resolutions received (Stage A.): Essex, 
Purfleet Urban District Council; Surrey, 
Guildford Town Council (additional areas) ; 
Yorks (N.R.), Scarborough Town Council 
(No. 3). - 


Diocesan Building Scheme, Bristol. 

In furtherance of a scheme for finding 
work this winter which the Bristol Rotary 
Club has launched, the Bishops of Bristol 
and Malmesbury have put in hand _ build- 
ing work estimated to cost over £20,500. The 
building of the permanent church of St. 
Gregory, Horfield, and the erection of church 
halls at West Knowle and Southmead are 
the principal items of the scheme, but ‘it-is 
hoped that’ restoration work at Downend 
Church, the rebuilding of St. Saviour’s Mis- 
sion, Moorfields, and the rebuilding of the 
schools of St. George, Brandon Hill, will also 
go forward. 
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- WAGES IN THE 
BUILDING INDUSTRY 


S1r,—Everyone connected with the build- 
ing industry will be grateful to Sir Murdoch 
Macdonald for the able analysis of housing 
conditions and of the position of the in- 
dustry contained in his speech to the London 
Master Builders’ Association at their annual 
dinner on December 8, reported ‘in The 
Builder for December 16. That part of his 
speech, however, dealing with wages in the 
building industry, calls for some kindly 
comment in order to give a complete view 
of the position. 

It may be true that building is a “shel- 
tered’’ industry (if the term ‘sheltered 
industry’’ is synonymous with ‘‘home in- 
dustry ’’), in that it is not usual to import 
or export buildings. It is true, of course, 
that it is not directly subject to foreign com- 
petition in its own sphere. But that, surely, 
is only the first stage in the analysis. In 
fact, the prosperity of the building industry, 
like every other industry, depends on the 
prosperity of British industry as a 
whole. Incidentally (as has been shown in 
the Memorandum recently issued by the 
Building Industries National Council), the 
prosperity of the export industries is affected 
by the prosperity of the building industry. 

The demand for certain industrial and 

domestic buildings comes from concerns 
which are subject to foreign competition, 
whether in their home or in their export 
markets, and experience has shown that 
adverse conditions in those markets are 
speedily reflected in diminished orders for 
new industrial construction. Although, 
therefore, the building industry is not 
directly subject to foreign competition, it is 
in fact extremely sensitive to the effect of 
such competition. It is a question whether 
such a state of affairs is adequately de- 
scribed by the term ‘“‘sheltered.’’ This term, 
in any event, has come to be used loosely in 
recent times. : 
_ Sir Murdoch Macdonald adduces also that 
in the building industry wages ‘‘ were con- 
siderably in excess of the unsheltered trades,”’ 
and suggests their reduction. It may be true, 
of course, that hourly rates of wages in the 
building industry are in some instances higher 
than those in the export industries, but that 
difference does not arise from any peculiarly 
‘‘ sheltered ” position of the industry. The 
reason for the difference must be sought in 
the special conditions in the industry itself. 

In the first place, the building industry is 

subject to much greater seasonal fluctuations 
than any other industry—fluctuations due 
originally to its outdoor character, but (in 
these days) due largely to the variability in 
public demand. In the same category there 
are other factors, such as the incidence of 
frosty and inclement weather, which make the 
industry more prone to casualisation of labour 
than most. 
_ The building industry is the only great 
industry which engages practically the whole 
of its labour supply on the basis of an hourly 
agreement, and thus men can be, and are, 
engaged and dismissed very readily. In 
parallel fashion the output of any industrial 
firm has to vary according to the degree of 
the success in securing new contracts, so that 
their personnel must vary considerably. These 
facts necessarily involve a frequent ‘‘ turn- 
over’? of labour, as the result of which the 
average worker, except in times of great 
prosperity, is fortunate if he is fully employed 
in those months in which activity is greatest, 
and is unable to achieve much more than half 
employment in the slack months, 

Accordingly, instances of the higher hourly 
rates of wages paid in the building industry 
merely reflect the insecurity of tenure, and 
the poor prospects in the best of times, of 
anything approaching full employment over 
the year. They reflect also the fact that, in 
consequence of the short hours of daylight in 
the winter, the hours of work in the building 
industry are restricted as compared with: those 
mn other industries, 
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If Sir Murdoch Macdonald takes, as his 
criterion, the average weekly earnings 
throughout the year he wili find that the 
difference, for instance, between the building 
industry and the engineering industry (allow- 
ing for its piece-work provisions), is not so 
great as he has hitherto imagined. There has 
been a great deal of misconception on this 
question, based on insufficient analysis of the 
actual facts. It may be hoped that before 
repeating his strictures, one who speaks with 
such authority as Sir Murdoch will give 
further consideration to information which 
he can obtain upon the foregoing matters from 
independent sources, such as the Ministry of 
Labour R. Coppock, 

General Secretary, National Federation 
of Building Trades’ Operatives. 


SUBTENANCY 


AN important point has been decided in the 
recent case Balfour v. Kensington Gardens 
Mansions, Ltd. (Z'he Z’imes, November 8). 

The plaintiff was the tenant of a flat under 
a lease dated September 10, 1930, for 21 years 
from September 29, 1930, terminable at the 
tenant’s option at the end of 7 or 14 years at 
a rent of £700 per annum. The payment of 
the rent was also secured by a deed of 
covenant by the plaintiff’s husband. The 
lease contained a covenant that the tenant 
should not part with possession of the 
— without the previous consent of the 
essors or their agent, such consent not to be 
unreasonably withheld, to an assignment or 
sublease on proof of the respectability and 
financial responsibility of the proposed 
assignee or subtenant, and there was this fur- 
ther clause, ‘‘ Provided always that the lessors 
may as a condition to such consent to any 
assignment or sublease require the proposed 
assignee or sublessee to enter into direct 
covenants with the lessors to perform and 
observe all the covenants on the tenant’s part 
herein contained, and non-compliance with 
such condition shall be deemed to be a reason- 
able ground for refusing such consent, not- 
withstanding the respectability and financial 
responsibility of the proposed assignee or 
under-lessee.”’ 

- The plaintiff, who desired to join her hus- 
band in Peru, gave notice to determine the 
lease at the end of 7 years, and also asked 
consent to sublet the premises to a subtenant, 
who was admitted to answer the conditions as 
to ayer ongoing and financial responsibility, 
but who was to take the flat at a less rent, 
viz., £450 per annum, than that the tenant 
was paying, a rent which the Court held was 
the highest obtainable in 1932, when the sub- 
lease was proposed. The lessors refused con- 
sent unless the proposed subtenant entered 
into deed of covenant with them directly to 
perform all the covenants including rent at 
the rate paid by the plaintiff, £700 per annum. 
The only question before the Court related to 
the covenant to pay the rent; there was no 
question as to other covenants. 

The case was brought under section 19 of 
the Landlord and Tenant Act, 1927, and the 
Court held that, this being a case of subletting 
and not assignment, it was not reasonable to 
require the sublessee, who was already bound 
by the sublease to pay the rent to the imme- 
diate lessor, to covenant also to pay the rent 
to the head lessor; even if both rents had been 
the same the Court intimated it would have 
been an unreasonable requirement, but where 
as here the rent was less than in the head 
lease it was idle to expect any sublessee to 
enter into such a covenant, and in such cir- 
cumstances it amounted in effect to a refusal 
to consent at all. 

The Landlord and Tenant Act, section 19. 
imports into all leases containing a covenant 
against assigning. underletting or parting with 
the possession of the demised premises with- 
out licence or consent, a proviso that such 
licence or consent shall not unreasonably be 
withheld, but as that condition was contained 
in the present lease. it may be doubted if the 
decision would not have been the same under 
the law prevailing before the Landlord and 
Tenant Act came into operation. 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


Tin Solders. A modern study of the Proper- 
ties of Tin Solders and Soldered Joints. By 
8. J. Nicurmvcate. London: The British 
Non-Ferrous Metals Kesearch Association. 
Price 5s, net, 

For some time the British Non-Ferrous 
Metals Research Association has been investi- 
gating the subject of tin solders—that is to 
say, the solders in everyday use which are 
made from lead and tin, with or without the 
addition of antimony. These investigations 
have had for their object the establishment of 
a scientific basis for the manufacture of solders 
to meet varying requirements in such a way 
that differently proportioned products shall in 
all cases be those that are most fitted for the 
purpose. But though scientific reports of the 
progress made have been from time to time 
issued, it would appear, as so often is the case, 
that they have not proved fully effective, in 
that they have not reached, nor always been 
fully understood by, the general body of users. 
At all events, the Association seems to have 
thought it desirable to give us the benefit of 
an interpreter, and were ali technical writers 
so well equipped, the general progress towards 
fuller knowledge would be mach hastened. 

Without in any way endeavouring to write 
down to his readers, and without forgetting 
that it is necessary to deal with a scientific 
subject with exactitude, the author makes 
quite clear just what it is that the research 
workers have established, and its bearing on 
the practical side. To both makers and users 
of solder this little book will undoubtedly be 
of great value. 


Estimating and Cost Keeping for Concrete 
Structures. By A. E. Wynn, Assoc.M. 
Soc.Am.C.E. mdon : Concrete Publica- 
tions, Ltd. Price 15s. net. 


The author of this work is a well-known 
American contractor who has written one or 
two books dealing with the theory and prac- 
tice of reinforced concrete construction as 
the result of an extended experience of the 
trade. As might be expected, he deals with 
his subject in a plain, straightforward man- 
ner that is readily grasped by other practical 
men. His principal object appears to be to 
drive home the importance of keeping care- 
fully detailed records of actual job costs in 
such a way as to make them valuable in 
arriving at greater accuracy in future esti- 
mates. His experience appears to have 
made him a little impatient of what he calls 
‘‘ theoretical quantities ’’ as set out in text- 
book tables, and he suggests the use of 
tables compiled by himself as the result of 
personal observation, as being at all events 
more suitable for estimating purposes. 

In the course of the work he goes into his 
method of taking off what we believe our 
own qualified surveyors would term ‘‘rough” 
quantities and ‘‘approximate”’ estimates; 
but be that as it may, they will well repay 
study, and they have at least this to be said 
for them, that thereby the works were ob- 
tained in competition and profits made out 
of them. His estimates of labour costs are 
extraordinarily interesting, and should be 
studied with care in conjunction with his 
remarks as to the methods he has found use- 
ful in obtaining better output per man hour. 
Probably most English readers conn 
with building in reinforced concrete will find 
this the most valuable matter in the book. 
The author is liberal in setting out the 
many varied tabular forms he has found use- 
ful, both for forming cost data and stimulat- 
ing output, and it is possible that the small 
office staff he envisages might be capable of 
dissecting and making use of them on works 
of which the reinforced concrete comprised 
a higher proportion of the total cost than is 
usual in our own buildings. 

While even the greatest admirers of 
American ways will scarcely admit that the 
author’s methods of “‘ taking off ’’ quantities 
are in advance of those employed by our 
own qualified surveyors, there is much in the 
book of genera] interest. 
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NEW BUILDINGS IN LONDON 


Barking.—Scuoo.t.—Messrs, Thomas Bates 
and Sons, of Coventry, have secured the con- 
tract for the eection of Dorothy Barley 
schools, at Barking. Their tender was for 
£38,340. 

Becontree. — Centre. — The New Estates 
Community Committee are to provide a centre 
and club for boys and girls in Maxey-road and 
St. George’s-road, 

Bermondsey.—Apapration.—The plans pro- 
viding for the adaptation of the premises, 110, 
Union-road, for the purpose of an electricity 
shawroom and two tenements have been ap- 
proved by the B.C., and the general manager’s 
estimate of £1,458 7s. &d. for carrying out the 
alterations accepted. 

Bermondsey.—Fiars.—The application of 
Messrs. Gale, Heath and Sneath, architects, 
15, New Bridge-street, E.C.4, for the erection 
of a two-story block of flats at lla, Bevington 
street, has been approved. 

Bermondsey.—Orrices.—The B.C. has re- 
commended that application be made to the 
L.C.C. for sanction to the borrowing of a 
further sum of £28,889 in respect of the erec- 
tion of the new Municipal Offices, Spa-road. 

Birchin-lane.—Rerconstruction.—The front- 
age line of premises in Birchin-lane are to be 
straightened in cosmection with the re- 
building of Messrs. Williams Deacons Bank, 
Ltd., Birchin-lane, Bengal-court, and George- 
yard. Messrs. Henry Tanner, architects, 3, 
Hanover-square, W.1, have prepared the 
plans. No building contracts have yet been 
placed. 

Burgh Heath.—Hovsr.—A site on the main 
London-road has been acquired for the erec- 
tion of a ‘‘ roadhouse.’’ The cost is estimated 
at about £30,000. The plans are being pre- 
pared, the architects being Messrs. A. and D. 
Ospalak, L.R.1I.B.A., 13-15, Old Queen-street, 
S.W.1. 

Camberwell. — Resurpinc. — Messrs. 
Courage and Co., Ltd., brewers, Horselydown, 
$.E.1, are considering a scheme for the re- 
building of the ‘‘ Flying Dutchman,” 156, 
Wells-street, 8.E. 

Camberwell-road.—Premises.—The London 
and Suburban Land and Building Co., Litd., 
94, Old Broad-street, E.C.2, have in view the 
erection of a block of business premises and 
have acquired Nos. 39-41, Camberwell-road. 

Caterham.—Orrices.—The U.D.C. are con- 
sidering a scheme for extending the municipal 
offices. 

Croydon.—Appitions. — The Council has 
passed plans by Messrs. North, Robins and 
Wilsdon, Townsend House, Greycoat-place, 
S.W.1, for alterations and additions to 71, 
North End. 

Croydon.—Reconstruction.—The C.B. are 
inviting tenders for the proposed reconstruc- 
tion of second-class swimming bath, hall, etc., 
at the Central Baths, Scarbrook-road, 
Croydon. The Borough Engineer has pre- 
pared the plans. 

Croydon.—Suops. — Messrs. Hooker and 
Rogers, High-street, Croydon, have prepared 
plans for nine shops with rooms over in Cherry 
Orchard-road, at Cross-road. 

Deptford.—Bumpinc.—Mr. W. E. Thomp- 
son, engineer to the Associated London Flour 
Millers, Ltd., 66a, Fenchurch-street, E.C.3, 
has prepared plans for a new screenhouse at 
the Deptford Bridge Mills, Church-street, 
8.E. The work is being carried out under 
direct labour. 

Edmonton.—Hovsrs.—The U.D.C. are in- 
viting tenders for the erecticn of 88 houses 
on the Wolmer-road Estate. Mr, E. J. 
Willis, engineer and surveyor, has prepared 
the plans. 

Eltham.—Depor.—The Woolwich B.C. pro- 
pose to erect a works depot at Archery-road. 

Eltham.—Suors.—Plans have been approved 
for the erection of 15 shops and flats at 
Newmarket-green ard Middle Park-avenue, 
on the Middle Park Housing estate, S.E. The 
contract for the first section has been placed 
with Mr. S. Scott, Wheysyke, Fourth-avenue, 
Frinton-on-Sea. The plans have been pre- 
pared by Messrs, Montague Holmes and Sons, 
4, St. Paul’s-churchyard, E.C.4. 


Epsom.—Estate.—The Copt Gilders estate 
is to be developed for residential purposes, 
and plans providing for about 500 houses 
have been sacar | The owners are the 
Chandos Estates, Ltd., Astbury Estate, 
Kingston-road, Ewell. 

Euston.—Orrices.—The L.M. and §. Rly. 
have. decided to accept the tender of Messrs. 
Trollope and Colls, Ltd., 5, Coleman-street, 
E.C.2, for new offices, etc., in Seymour-street, 
N.W.1. The plans have been prepared by the 
company’s staff at Euston Station, N.W.1. 

Finchley.—Appirions.—The U.D.C. are 
prepared to receive tenders for alterations and 
additions to the council] offices, Hendon-lane, 
Finchley. The council’s engineer is Mr. 
Percival T. Harrison, M.Inst.C.E., 9, The 
Hawthorns, Regent’s Park-road, Finchley, 
N.3. 

Finchley.—Suors.—Messrs. D. Morris and 
Sons, Ltd., 14, Regent-street, S.W.1, are the 
surveyors for new shops in _ Ballards-lane, 
N.W. Messrs. 0. Diplock and Sons, Clock- 
chambers, London-road, Enfield, have secured 
the building contract. The plans are by Mr. 
H. J. Palmer, architect to the company. 

Fulham.—Extensions.—The B.C. has re- 
commended, subject to the approval of the 
Electricity Commissioners and the Central 
Electricity Board, the acceptance of the 
tender of Messrs. Nuttall and Mowlem 
(Joint), Ltd., of Westminster, at £121,523 
13s, 6d., for the foundation works, etc., re- 
quired at the electricity generating station, in 
accordance with the specification and drawings 
prepared by the Council’s consulting en- 
gineers in conjunction with Messrs. H. H. 
Dalrymple-Hay and Messrs. Mott, Hay and 
Anderson, joint civil engineers. 

Greenford.—Post Orrice.—H.M.O.W. are 
inviting tenders for the erection of a post 
office, etc., at Greenford. Plans are by the 
Architect of H.M.O.W. 

Hackney. — Tenements. — Messrs. Joseph, 
architects, Paul’s Bakehouse-court, E.C., have 
prepared plans for the B.C. for a scheme for 
the provision of 150 tenements to house 650 
persons on the Banister-street areas, which 
have been confirmed by the M.H., and the 
architects are to proceed with the preparation 
of the details. 

Hampstead. — Heapquarters. — The Air 
Ministry has granted permission for the estab- 
lishment of headquarters for the Middlesex 
County Territorial and Air Force Association 
at ‘‘ Heath Brow,’’ a residence which is to 
be adapted for this purpose. The plans have 
been prepared by Col. S. W. Cranfield, 14, 
John-street, Adelphi, W.C.2. 

Hampstead.—Hovusr.—For a house at 
Hampstead for Miss Gracie Fields, Messrs. 
Tomkins, Homer and Ley, architects, of 
Frinton-on-Sea, have prepared plans. The 
quantities are by Messrs. Parmenter and 
Caston, of Ipswich, while the builders are 
Messrs. Tavener and Son. 

Islington.—FLats.—The B.C. are proposing 
to purchase from the L. and N.E. Railway 
Company, a site on Crouch-hill, for the pro- 

sed erection of 70 flats. The purchase price 
is £3,200. 

Kennington.—Resuitpinc.—For the  re- 
building of the ‘‘ Red Lion ’”’ public-house, 
42, Kennington Park-road, 8.E., a contract 
has been placed by Messrs. Hoare and Co., 
Ltd., brewers, St. Katherine’s-way, E.1, with 
Messrs. L. and W. Whitehead, Ltd., 169, 
Clapham-read, §.W.9. The brewers’ own 
architects prepared the plans. 

Kingston Hill.—Hovsinc.—The Fitzgeorge 
Coombe Estate, Kingston Hill, has been pur- 
chased by Messrs. Higgs and Hill, through 
Messrs. Knight, Frank and Rutley. This 
estate extends to over 700 acres, situated be- 
tween Kingston Hill and New Malden. There 
are over two miles of building frontages to 
the Kingston By-pass-road, as well as other 
very considerable frontages to Coombe-lane, 
Kingston Hill, and various roads on the estate. 

Lambeth. — Resuripinc. — The Wenlock 
Brewery Co., Ltd., Wenlock-road, Hoxton, 
N.1, are to rebuild the‘‘ White Hart ’’ public- 
house, 29, Cornwall-road, S.E.1. 
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Lea Bridge-road.—Buitp1nc.—The Metro- 
politan Water Board have recommended 
£3,000 for the provision and housing of plant 
at the Lea Bridge works. 

Leyton.—Buitp1nc.—The T.C.. has placed 
a contract with Messrs. R. J. Barwick, 
Market-street, Dover, for the erection of the 
superstructure at the public baths, High-road, 
Leyton, E.10. The works comprise brickwork, 
upper floors and roofs, bath linings and finish- 
ings generally. Plans are by Mr. A. P. 
Howell, Borough Engineer and Surveyor. 

North London.—Factory.—Plans have been 
prepared by Mr. J. Mansfield, 21, Anerley- 
park, Sydenham, S.E., for the erection of a 
large canning factory, offices, etc. 

Piccadilly.—SHowxooms.—Nos. 33-35 have 
been acquired by Messrs, Price’s (Tailors), 
Ltd., Leeds, for conversion into shops and 
showrooms. The contract has been placed 
with Messrs. Marchant, Hirst and Co., 136, 
Highgate-road, N.W.5, for the building work. 
Steelwork will be by Messrs. Smith, Walker, 
Ltd., and shopfitting and fronts by Messrs. 
Frederick Sage and Co., Ltd. The plans have 
been prepared by the company’s staff at 
Leeds, 

Richmond. — Hovusses. — Messrs. Folsham, 
Ltd., 37, Sheen-road, Richmond, are to erect 
a terrace of four high-class houses in Stan- 
more-garden3 and St. Paul’s-road. The plans 
have been prepared by the company’s archi- 
tects. 

Romford.—Hovsrs.—42_ houses in Ingre- 
bourne-road, Rainham, are to be built. Mr. 
W. J. Grant, Surveyor to the Council, 16a, 
South-street, has prepared the plans. 

Shoreditch. Restoration.—A_ considerable 
portion of the main roof and ceiling of the 
Parish Church of St. Leonard’s, Shoreditch, 
has collapsed through decay of timbers. A 
number of the roof trusses are to be 
strengthened and a considerable amount of 
other timbering to be renewed, and in addi- 
tion certain underpinning work will also be 
necessary. ‘The work is being carried out by 
Messrs. W. T. Ricketts and Sons, Ltd., 73, 
Southgate-road, Islington, N.1. 

Southampton-row. — Atrzerations. — The 
Bonnington Hotel is to be altered. The archi- 
tect is Mr. W. E. Hazell, F.R.I.B.A., 5, 
Tavistock-square, and the builders are Messrs. 
Trollope and Sons, West Halkin-street, S.W.1. 


Southwark. — Burpinc. — The L.C.C. is 
to approve the following sites :—Land ad- 
joining the yard of Pilgrim House, Tabard- 
garden estate, to Mr. G. W. Davis for the 
erection of a permanent. building for storage 
purposes, and ‘site on Tabard-garden estate, 
to the Lansdowne-place Mission, for the ex- 
tension of their mission hall. 

Stepney.—Dwetiincs.—The B.C. are about 
to invite tenders for the construction of a block 
of seven dwellings in Church-row, Limehouse, 
F.14. Mr. Bernard J. Belsher, F.R.I.B.A., 
Borough Engineer and Surveyor, has _pre- 
pared the plans. Plans have also been prepared 
by Mr. Belsher for a block of seven dwellings 
at Caroline-street, Ratcliffe, E. Tenders are to 
be invited. Messrs. John Leaning and Sons, 
have been appointed quantity surveyors for 
both schemes. 

Sutton.—Brancu.—The International Tea 
Co.’s Stores, Ltd., Mitre-square, Clerkenwell, 
E.C., have under consideration the demolition 
of the premises at the corner of High-street 
and Grove-road and the erection of branch 
showrooms, etc. Plans are now under con- 
sideration, and no contracts have been placed. 


Victoria Docks.—Extrension.—The Royal 
Dock Mills are to be extended for the Asso- 
ciated London Flour Millers, Ltd., 66a, 
Fenchurch-street, E.C.3. Messrs. Holland and 
Hannen and Cubitts, Ltd., 1, Queen Anne’s- 
gate, §8.W.1, are carrying out the  super- 
structure contract. Mr. W. E. Thompson is 
the company’s engineer. 

Wapping.—Dwetiincs.—The Stepney B.C. 
are to invite tenders for the construction of a 
block of nine dwellings at Old Gravel-lane. 
Wapping, E.1. The Borough Engineer and 
Surveyor, Mr. Bernard J. Belsher, F.R.I.B.A.. 
has prepared the plans. 
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*The rate recognised by the National Association of Plasterers, Granolithic and Cement Workers, as and from the 1st October. 1932, is 1/8} per hour. 


For Building Trade wages in Scotland. see page 1080. 
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TRADE NEWS 


Aircraft Warning Beacons. 

The Central Electricity Board have placed 
the order with Messrs. Drake and Gorham, 
Ltd., for the electric warning devices for 
aircraft on the Thames crossing towers. ‘These 
warning devices or beacons are made up of 
2,564 ft. red Neon luminous tubing, totalling 
approximately 19,000 candle-power, provided 
by the Sign Construction Co., and are con- 
trolled by Chance light valves, which operate 
the beacons during darkness or fog. 


Alteration in Title. ' 

An alteration in title has been decided upon 
by the Pitcher Construction Co., Ltd., who, 
in view of the personal attention given by 
members of the Pitcher family to all contracts, 
have decided that the company is sufficiently 
and more appropriately identified by the 
family name alone, namely, Pitchers, Limited. 
It will no doubt be appreciated that this does 
not involve a reconstruction or any alteration 
in the company other than a mere change of 
name, Business, as usual, continues at 57, 
Ashburton-grove, Hornsey-road, N.7. 


The Arsenal Stadium. 

In the list of contractors published in our 
last issue we omitted mentioning the Bennet 
Furnishing Co., Ltd., of London and Glas- 
gow, who designed and supplied the tip-up 
armchairs in the stand. We would also draw 
attention to the fact that the petrol-driven 
crane, mentioned as having been. specially 
designed to accelerate the work on the pre- 
cast steppings, was a standard ‘‘ Rapid 
4 in 1” crane, manufactured by Messrs. 
R. H. Neal and Co., Ltd., of Plant House, 
Ealing, W.5. It was mounted on a special 
undercarriage to run on the rake. The laying 
of the steppings was entrusted by the sub- 
contractors to Mr. G. D. Shellabear, con- 
tractor, of Victoria-street, S.W., and by using 
the crane he was able to complete the laying 
of the steppings two weeks ahead of the 
scheduled time allowed to him for this work. 


An Automatic Oil Burner. 

Messrs. Chas, P. Kinnell and Co., Ltd., of 
65, Southwark-street, S.E.1, draw attention 
in a brochure to a new oil burner, the ‘‘ Bran- 
ford.’’ This piece of plant has been designed 
to be clean in operation and to give auto- 
matic and carefui service. It can be fitted 
to all types of central-heating and domestic 
hot-water supply boilers. The burner is made 
in three sizes, 13-34 gallons, 3-7 gallons, and 
6-14 gallons, all per hour. There is also a 
further model, known as Model A, designed 
for those requiring a fully automatic oil 
burner of lighter construction than the de 
luxe models. The capacity is 14-34 gallons 
per hour, Thermostatic control gives 
efficiency and effects economy of fuel. Full 
details are available upon request. 


A Protective Paint Discovery. 

Representatives of the Board of Trade and 
Lloyds Shipping Register were present at the 
premises of the Kromard Paint Co., Ltd., 
Sugar House-lane, Stratford, E., recently, 
to witness a demonstration of the fire- 
resisting properties of the company’s 
‘* Kromard ”’ paint. The demonstration, we 
learn, comprised comparative tests of paint 
on coated and uncoated empty boxes. In the 
case of the painted boxes 2,200 ft. of celluloid 
film was placed in and around them and fired, 
and despite the intensity of the blaze they 
resisted it for several minutes. The Stratford 
Express states that ‘‘ it was not until the 
flames began to get into the cracks between 
the boards where there was no paint that 
they really began to burn, and some seven 
or eight minutes elapsed before the boxes 
were burnt, and then not completely. In the 
case of the unpainted boxes only 1,000 ft. of 
film was used, and they were quickly a 
blazing mass and consumed in a couple of 
minutes. The severe test undoubtedly proved 
the advantage of the paint as a fire- 
resistant.’’ Equally interesting and remark- 
able is the fact that this paint has quali- 
ties which protect iron and steel from 
ravages or corrosion by weather, heat, acid, 
and sea water, and preserves wood. 
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CONTRACTS, COMPETITIONS, &c. 


For some contracts still open, but not included in this List, see previous issues. Those with an asterisk 


are advertised in this number. 


Certain conditions beyond those given in the following information are 


imposed in some cases, such as that advertisers do not bind themselves to accept the lowest or any tenuer, 
that a fair wages clause shall be observed, that no allowance will be made for tenders; and that deposits 
are returned on receipt of a bona-fide tender unless stated to the contrary. 


The date given is 


latest date when the tender, or the names of those willing to submit tenders, may be sent 


an, the name and address at the end is the person from whom or place where quantities, forms of tender, etc., may 


be obtained. 


Following is a list of abbreviations :—Borough Surveyor, B.S. ; Borough Engineer, B.E. ; District Surveyor, 
D.S. ; Town Clerk, T.C.; County Engineer, C.E.; County Surveyor, C.S.; Surveyor: S.; Engineer, E. 


BUILDING, PAINTING, ELECTRIC 
LIGHTING, HEATING, etc. 


_ DECEMBER 238. yi 

Beverley.—Painting.—Part internal painting at 
nurses’ home at Kast Riding Mental Hospita!. 
County Architect, Beverley. ; 

East Shaws.—Cottages.—3 dairy cottages, 1 pair 
semi-detached cottages, and 2 steadings, at Kast 
Shaws, near Barnard Castle, for Durham C.C. 
Small Holdings Committee. W. Carter, architect, 
23, Old Elvet, Durham. 

Glack.—School.—Public elementary school at 
Glack, Aughnacloy, County Tyrone, for Clogher 
Regional E.C. Secretary, Clogher Regional Edu- 
cation Committee. Dep. £1. 

Leeds.—Houses.—138 Westfield, 150 Potternewton, 
66 York-rd. (area No. 5) housing estates, for T.C. 
J. E. Acfield, City E. 

Offaly.—House.—An out-office on lands of Clon- 
earl Demesne, Offaly, for Irish Land Commission. 
M. Deegan, secretary, Irish Land Commission. 
Upper Merrion-st., Dublin. 

Oldham.—Installation—Work and materials .re- 
quired in connection with a heating installation at 
Higginshaw Gasworks, for C.B. Ernest Parry, Com- 
mercial Manager, Gas and Water Offices, Greaves- 
st. Dep. £2 2s. 


Penmaenmawr.—Houses.—Four houses at Station-. 


rd. East, for U.D.C. J. Parry-Hughes, 8. Dep. 


£2 2s. 
DECEMBER 29. 
Dublin.—Houses.—59 ‘three-roomed houses and 6 
4-roomed houses on Bath-av. housing area, for 
T.C. Housing Architect, Exchange-bldgs., Lori 
Edwardst. Dep. £3 3s. 


Finchley, N.3.—Alterations——And additions to 
Council Offices. Clerk, Council Offices, Hendon- 
lane. Dep. £1. 


Finchley, N. 3.—Paneiling.—Of Council Offices. 
Clerk, Council Offices, Hendon-lane. Dep. £1. 


e DECEMBER 30. 

* Birmingham.—Houses.—155 non-parlour and 294 
small non-parlour houses and 12 maisonettes at 
Glebe Farm Estate (Part 2). Stechford, for T.C 
Herbert H. Humphries, City E. and S. Dep. £2 2s. 

Easingwold.—Houses.—24, for R.D.C. C. W. C. 

eedham, A.R.I.B.A., chartered architect, 29, High 
Ousegate, York. Dep. £2 2s. : 

Hartismere.—Cottages.—20 in pairs in parishes 
of Bacton, Botesdale, Brome, Cotton, Finningham, 
Mendlesham, Redgrave, Rickinghall Superior, 
Wortham and Yaxley, for R.D.C. F. B. Catchpole 
Mellis, Building Surveyor, Eye, Suffolk. Dep. £1. 

Hastings.—Housing.—18 houses on Red Lake 
housing site No. 2, for C.B. Borough and Water 
Engineer. 37, Wellington-sq. Dep. £2 2s. 

Menheniot.—Accommodation.—Sanitary accommo- 
dation, Fork cg etc., at G.F.S. Hall, Menheniot. 
H. R. Venning, L.R.I.B.A., architect and surveyor, 
Midland Bank-chambers, Liskeard. 

Menheniot.—Alteration.—Also repair of cottage 
for Co-operative Scoiety. Secretary. 


DECEMBER 31. 
Cheriton.—Cottages.—For the Kent C.C.  Archi- 


tect, Sessions House, Maidstone. Dep. £2 &. 
Feltham. — Convenience. — In Bridge House 
grounds, Feltham, for U.D.C. H. W. A. Carter, S. 


JANUARY 2. 

Ballinamuck.—Repairs.—To Fardrummin N.S., 
Ballinamuck. B. Manning, P.P., Parochial House, 
Drumilish, Longford, Ireland. 

Brighton.—Rebuilding—On new line of frontage 
of front elevation of 186, Western-rd., for C.B. 
Thomas Garrett & Son, F/A.R.I.B.A., 34, Ship-st. 
Dep. £1 Is. 7 

Kingswood.—Houses.—22 on Woodland-terr. and 
Orchard-rd. housing site, for U.D.C. G. Fletcher. 
S. Dep. £2 2s. 

*Kinson, Bournemouth.—Houses.—Town Clerk, 
Town Hall, Bournemouth. Dep. £5 5s. 

Litherland, Lancs.—Houses.—Between Sefton- 
td. and Moss-lane, for U.D.C. Clerk to the Council, 
Council Offices. Sefton-rd., Litherland, Lancs. Dep. 


£2 2s. 
Rainham, Essex.—Houses——For the Romford 
R.D.C. Clerk, 16a, Smith-st., Romford. 
Shoreham-by-Sea.—Houses.—44 houses, non-parlour 
type, also street works (approximate length 237 
yds.) on land at Middle-rd., Kingston-by-Sea, for 
U.D.C. J. Dunn, S. Dep. £2 2s 
Watford.—Houses.—On the 


Leavesden Green 


estate. Town Clerk, Municipal Offices, 14, High- 
st. Dep. £2 2s é 
JANUARY 3. 
Aylesbury.—Housing.60 _houses for R.D.C. 
Frederick Taylor and Raymond CC. White, 


A.R.1.B.A., architects, 7, Bourbon-st. Dep. £2 2s. 
Chatham.—Houses.—32, at Symons-av., for T.C 
R. L. Honey, B.E. and 8. Dep. £2 2s. 
* Croydon. — Reconstruction. — Of second-class 
ao hall. Town Clerk, Town Hall. 
D. 


Newcastle-on-Tyne.—Sorting  Office—For _ the 
Commissioners, H.M.O.W. Room 65D, Third Floor, 
King Charles-st., London, 8.W.1. Dep. £1. 


Waterloo-with-Seaforth.—Walls.—Boundary walls 
on three sides of Adelaide-terr.-green, Waterloo, 
for U.D.C. J. R. Fothergill, E. and S. 

Woodbridge.—Cottages.—4, at Martlesham, for 
R.D.C. G. G. Kell, clerk. Dep. £2 2s. 

JANUARY 4. 

Bedford. — Employment Exchange. — For the 
Commissioners. H.M.O.W., Room 65D, Third Floor, 
King Charles Street, London, S.W.1. Dep. £1. 

Cambridge.—Houses.—On the Coldham’s-lane 
housing site. Town Clerk. Guildhall. Dep. £2 29 

Clayton-le-Moors.—Houses.—26 on Oakenshaw 
housing site, for U.D.C. Arthur Dodgeon, 8S. Dep. 
£2 2s. 
estate, 
Dep. £10 10s. 


Edmonton, N.9.—Houses.—Woolmer-rd. 

for the U.D.C. Clerk, Town Hall. 
JANUARY 5. 

Hull. — Installation. — Supplying and_ installing 
electric lighting and power systems at West Hull 
baths, Albert-av., for T.C. H. Hamer, City E. 
Dep. £3 %. : : 

Kilkenny.—Houses.—8, for Irish Sailors’ and 
Soldiers’ Land Trust. W. J. Brown, F.R.1.B.A., 
F.S.I., 51, Upper Mount-st., Dublin. Dep. £3 3s. 

JANUARY 6. : 

Hebden Bridge.—Alterations—19 closets into 
water closets at Central-st. Council school, for West 
Riding C.C. H. E. Booth, Divisional Clerk, Educa- 
tion Office, Allan House, Sowerby-bridge. 

JANUARY 7. 

* Barry.—Houses.—For the U.D.C. Clerk, Council 
Offices. Dep. £5 5s. 

Halifax.—Works.—Various, for King Cross-st. de- 
velopment, for C.B. D. T. Lloyd Jones, Borough 
E., Cross-st. Dep. £2 2s. 


_ JANUARY 9. 
Epping.—Housing.—16 houses, for the U.D.C. 
H. J. Mead, 8. Dep. £2 2s. 
London.—Painting.—Cleaning and painting of 
Bow Bridge, over River Lea, for L.C.C. Chief E. 
(B), ag County Hall, Spring Gardens, §.W.1. 
ep. £1. 

Sunbury-on-Thames.—Houses.—For U.D.C. Clerk, 
Council Offices. Dep. £2 2s. 


JANUARY 10. ; 

Dagenham.—Temporary School Building.—For 
the Essex C.C. County Architect, County Hall, 
Chelmsford. Dep. £1 1s. (to the County 
Acountant). 

*xGreenford, Middlesex.—Post Office —For the 
Commissioners H.M.O.W., Room 65d, Third Floor, 
King Charles-st., S.W.1. Dep. £1. 

Thorne.—Extension.—Of low-pressure _ hot-water 
apparatus and installation of electric light to addi- 
tional classrooms, etc., at Thorne Boys’ Council 
Schools, for West Riding E.C. Education Officer, 
County Hall, Wakefield. 


JANUARY 11. 
Reading.—School.—_On Whitley housing estate. 


Chief Education Officer, Blagrave-st. Dep. £3 3s. 
JANUARY 12. 
* Beighton.—Dwellings—For the Chesterfield 


R.D.C. Clerk. Public Assistance Offices, Chester 
field. Dep. 2] 1s. . 

Galloway.—F oundations.—Foundations and_steei- 
work for Glenlee power Station,’ for Galloway 
Water Power Co. Sir Alexander Gibb & Partners, 
Queen Anne’s Lodge, Westminster, London, S.W.1. 
Dep. £10 10s. : i é 

Southport.—Buildings.—In connection with the 
Ainsdale Beach development scheme, for T.C. A. E. 
Jackson, B.E. Dep. £1 1s. 

Widnes.—Housing.—108 dwelling: houses, all non- 
parlour type, on Kingsway estate, for T.C. B.E. 


Dep. £2 2s. 
JANUARY 13. 
Castlebar.—Hospital—New county hospital at 
Castlebar, Co. Mayo, and sanitary plumbing. in 
connection therewith, for Mayo County Board of 
Health. R. M. Butler, F.R.I.B.A.. architect,, 82, 
Merrion-sq., South Dublin. Dep. £5 


JANUARY 16. 
Brighton.—Shops.—Two lock-up shops, with self- 
contained flat over on vacant piece of land. at 
bea end of Edward-st., for C.B. B.E. & S. Dep. 
2 2s. 
*Cirencester.—Cottages.—At Somerford Keynes 
and South Cerney, for the R.D.C. Norman Jewsonr. 
64, Dyer-street. Dep. £2 2s. 
JANUARY 18. 
*Norwich.—Fire Station—Also Police Section 
House, for the Corporation. Town Clerk, Guild- 


hall. Dep. £5. 
Buildi fat A tati f 
Egypt.—Building.—Electric power station or 
Ministry of ae Dept. of Overseas Trade, 35, 
Qld Queen-st., S.W.1. (A.X. 11599.) 


, NO DATE. 
Barnsley. — Hall. — Parochial hall at Burton 
Grange housing estate, Lund Wood. _P & 
Hill, AA.R..1.B.A., 20, Park-rd., Leeds. Dep. £2 2s. 
Beaufort Hill (Mon.).—Hail—Welfare hall. J. 
Vaughan Richards, architect, Crickhowell; Geo. H. 
Davies, L.R.1.B.A., quantity surveyor, 12, Cross-st., 
Abergavenny. Dep. £5 5s. 
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MATERIALS, etc, 


DECEMBER 29. 
Alexandria.—Cement.—250 tons cement, for 
Director-General, Ports and Lighthouses Admini- 
stration, Arsenal, Alexandria. Inspecting Engineer 
to Egyptian Government, 41, Tothill-st., S.W.1. 


DECEMBER 30, 
Cumberland.—Road Materials.—For ©.C. G. O. 
Lockwood, County Surveyor and Bridgemaster, 
Carlisle. 
Lindsey (Lincs).—Highway Materials.—For C.C. 
A. G. Bradshaw. C€.8S., Newland, Lincoln. 


DECEMBER 31. 
Kent.—Tar, etc.—For.C.C. H. T. Chapman, C.S., 
Maidstone. 
Kent.—Roadstone, etc—For C.C. H. T. Chap- 
man. C.8.. Maidstone. 4 
*Nottingham.—Cast Iron Pipes, etc.—For Gas 
Dept. Gas Engineer, 6, George-st. 
Rhondda.— Highway Materials.—For U.D.C. 
E. Taylor, E. and §. 
JANUARY 2. ; 
Stoke of Peterborough. — Road Materials. — For 
C.C. H. Russell, C.S., Cross-st., Peterborough. 


JANUARY 3. 
Dorset.—Road Materials—For C.C. C.8., Dor- 
chester. 
London.—Steel Goods.—For G.W.R. F. R. 
Davis, sec., Paddington Station, London, W.2. 


JANUARY 5. 
London.—Highway Materials—For St. Pancras 
B.C. E. W. Swinstead, B.E. and S. 


JANUARY 6. 
Grimsby.—Road Materials—For R.D.C. J. B. 
Wikeley. E. and §. 
JANUARY 7. 
West Riding.—Road Materials—For C.C. West 
Riding Surveyor, County Hall, Wakefield. 


JANUARY 9. ; 
Bucks.—Highway Materials—For C.C. E. Win- 

field, C.S., Aylesbury. : ’ 
Hereford.—Highway Materials—For T.C. City 


E. 
JANUARY 10. 
Norfolk.—Road Materials—For C.C. S. H. 
Warren, C.S., Stracey-rd., Norwich. 
JANUARY 18. 
Surrey.—Highway Materials—For C.C. C.E.. 
County Hall, Kingston-on-Thames. 


JANUARY 19. _ 

South Africa.—Pipes.—Cast-iron pipes, valves and 
specials for duplicate pump delivery main, for City 
of Cape Town Electricity Department. Dept. of 
Overseas Trade, Old Queen-st. S.W.1. (Ref. GX. 
12109.) 

JANUARY 20. : 

London.—Pipes, etc.—For Islington B.C. Chief 
Electrical Engineer. Electricity Works, 60, Eden 
Grove, Holloway, London, N.7. 


ENGINEERING, TRON AND STEEL, 


DECEMBER 30. . : 
Huddersfield.—Conversion.—Lead water pipe, sun- 
dry plumbing materials, common bricks, earthen- 
ware sanitary goods, manhole stones, stone covers. 
iron manhole plates, and other materials required 
for conversion scheme, for C.B. W.C. Conversion 
Officer, 18, Ramsden-st. 


ydock.—Res sper, oe ape 
Ha .—Reservoir. nstruction c Te- 
inforced concrete reservoir at Haydock, for U.D.C. 
i. a a ggg mae engineer, 26, North Jonn-st., 
Liverpool. p. ! ; 
Maneten. near Ramsgate.—Sewage Disposal 
Works.—The Architect, Sessions House, Maidstone. 
Dep. £2 2s. ; 5 ae 
Merioneth.—Bridge.—New bridge over Festiniog 
narrow gauge railway at Blaenau  Festiniog, 
together with eee of approaches thereto, for 
C.C. H. E. Davies, C.S., Dolgelley, Merioneth. 
Scampston.—Widening.—Of bridge over Swan Beck 
on Malton-Scarborough-rd. (A.64), nm 3 spans, for 
Le: say of Ps pe C.C. C.8., County Hall, 
everley. Dep. \. : 
caer Stour Valley.—Extension—Of works at 
Tividale, for Main Sewerage Board. Mr. G. Plant 
Deeley, E., 13, Chureh-st.; Stourbridge. Dep. 


£3 3s. 
JANUARY 2. 

London.—Flood Works.—Altering and_strengthen- 
ing the parapets, steps, etc., along Victoria and 
Albert Embankments, for L.C.C. ief Engineer 
(A), The Old County Hall, Spring-gardens, 8.W.1. 


Dap. £5. 
JANUARY 3. ; . 
Grange-over-Sands.—Reservoir—Servica reservoir 
on site abutting on : Ain Bank-rd, for U.D.C. 
T. Huddleston, E. and §. 


Uirection of Gebel Asfar_n 
Egypt.—Sewage.—Erection 0: sfar new 
puriheation works, for Director-General, Main 
)rainage Department, No. 2, Sharia El Maleka 
Nazli, Cairo. Inspecting Engineer, Egyptian 
Government, 41, Tothill-st., S.W.1. . 245. 

Johannesburg: work. — Structural steelwork 
for 3 —— a, South ge x Ranwaee snd 
Harbours inistration. ae. of Overseas, ; 
35. Old Queen-st.. London, 8.W.1. (G.X. 12032.) | 

Petersfield. — Extension. —4-in., 5-in., 6-in., 7-in. 
and 9in. cast or spun iron pipes, all in 12-ft. 
lengths only, and special castings, and mass-con- 
crete reservoir, extension of umes station and 
laying mains at Liss, for R.D.C. Henry C. Adams, 
chartered civil engineer, 60, Queen Victoria-st., 
London, E.C.4. Dep. £3. 

JANUARY 98. 

Barrow-in-Furness. — Shortening. — The Walney 

bridge dolphins from 150 ft. to 50 ft. on southern 
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side, and from 100 ft. to 50 ft. on northern side, and 
for casing timber piles with reinforced concrete, for 
C.B. B.K. and §. 


Kempton.—Main.—Laying and jointing of apprexi- 
mately 126 lin. yds. of 42-in. dia. and approximately 
34 lin. yds. of 30-in. dia. cast-iron water main, 
together with ancillary works in connection there 
with, including, inter alia, laying of scour pipes 
and connections, fixing of valves, etc., laying of 
sewers, pipes, cables, etc., and other contingent 
works at the Kempton Park tee Eg Station, 
Hanworth-rd., Sunbury Common, for M.W.B. G. F. 
eeineet. Clerk of Board, 173, Rosebery-av., E.C.1. 

p. x 


ROAD, SEWERAGE AND WATER 
WORKS 


DECEMBER 28, 

Brentford and Chiswick.—Paving.—2,570 yds. 
super, or thereabouts of woodpaving on concrete 
foundation at Half Acre and Boston-rd., Brent- 
ford, up to Southern Railway Approach-rd.,_to- 
gether with works, for T.C. L. A. Cooper, B.E. 
and 8S. Dep. £2 2s. F 

Grays Thurrock. — Sewering. — Of Chestnut-av., 
Grays ; sewering and lighting of Connaught-av., for 
UDO. Herbert 8. Goodall, E. and 8., 57, High-st. 


Hampton.—Making-up.—Of Queen’s-rd., Hampton 
Hill, including surface water drainage, tarmacadam 
granite kerbin ‘arpeving and other_incidenta 
works, for U.D.C. S. H. Chambers, 8. Dep. £2 2s. 

Manchester. — Paving. — Sewering, draining, 
excavating, kerbing, flagging (artificial) and 
perias (concrete and tarmacadam) roads on 

rownley Green area and Benchill (area No. 2), 
Wythenshawe estate, for T.C. City E. Dep. £3 3s. 

Rayleigh.—Reconstruction—Of about 650 ft. of 
carriageway, laying and jointing of about 110 yds. 
of 6 in. and 9 in. stoneware socketed pipes in 
Hambro Hill, a ae with manholes, gullies, 
etc., for U.D.C. F. A. James, 8. Dep. £2 2s. 

Spenborough.—Reconstruction.—11,700 su yds. 
of 4-in. asphalt paving on Birstall and Huddersfield 
County-rd., Liversedge, for U.D.C. A. Rothera, S. 


Dep. £2 2s. 
DECEMBER 30. 

Breconshire.—Roadwork.—Surface -dressing work 
on certain sections of county roads, for C.C. J. M. 
Richards, €.S., County Offices, Watton, Brecon. 
Dep. £2 2s. 

Epsom.—Making-up.—Of part of Meadway. E.G. 
Timbrell, S., 33, Church-st. Dep. £2 2s. f 

Merton and Morden.—Sewerage.—Reconstruction 
of soil sewer in West Barnes-lane with glazed stone- 
ware pipes, for U.D.C. @. Jerram, E. and 8. Dep. £1. 


DECEMBER 31. 
Kingsbury.—Making-up.—7 private streets and 
construction of concrete service road to shops in 
ig Tey near Goldsmith-la., for LC. 
R. C. N. Newport, E. and 8. Dep. £6 6s. 
Reigate.—Making-up.—Of Chartfield-rd., for 
pe George G. Sanderson, B.E. and 8. Dep. 


JANUARY 2. 

Solihull.—Sewers, etc.—333 yds. of 12-in. and 1,534 
yds. of 9-in. stoneware pipes in Haslucks Green-td. 
and Colebrook-rd., Shirley; 257 yds. of 12-in. and 
2.714 yds. of 9-in. stoneware pipes in Blackford and 
Tanworth-lanes and Stratford-rd., Shirley, for 
U.D.C. R. Dunn, E. and 8. Dep. £2. 

Watford.—Road.—Also sewer works on Leavesden 
Green housing site, for T.C. W. W. Newman, B.E. 
Dep. £2 2s. 

JANUARY 3. 


Ruislip-Northwood.—Street works.—Of (a) Moor 
Park-rd., Northwood; (b) Glenalla-rd., Ruislip; and 


(c) West End-rd., Ruislip. for U.D.C. H. R. Met- 
calfe, E. & S. Dep. £3 3. 
JANUARY 4. 
iford.—Extensions—3 miles of sewers of 


varying diameter in Seven King’s Valley, for 
T.C. L. E. J. Reynolds, B.E. ay £2 2s. 

Long Eaton. — Making-up. — Of Midland-st.. 
Mikado-rd., _Anstee-rd., Turner-rd.,. Norfolk-rd. 
yy gui for U.D.C. H. Raven, E. and 8. Dep. 


JANUARY 5. 
Twickenham. — Reconstruction. — Of Church-st. 
from a. to Church-lane, for T.C. Gilbert R. 
King, B.E. and S. Dep. £2 2s. 


JANUARY 6. 
Watford.—Sewerage.—2,000 lin. yds. of concrete 
pipe and stoneware pipe soil and surface water 
sewers from 21 in. to 9 in. dia., together with man- 
holes and other appurtenant works, for T.C. owe 
Newman, B.E. Dep. £2 2s. 


Public Appotntments 


DECEMBER 31. ; 
* Manchester. — Clerk of Works. — Housing 
Director. Town Hall. 
*London.—Building Surveyor. Staff Manager, 
Roval Arsenal Co-op. Society. Ltd., 148, Powis-st. 
Woolwich, S.E.18. 





Social and Dance, 


The Truscon Sports Club held their social 
and dance at the Wharncliffe Rooms, Great 
Central Hotel, on Thursday, December 15. 
Captain Douglas H. Green, O.B.E., M.C., 
B.Sc., A.M.L.C.E., managing director of the 
Trussed Concrete Steel Co., Ltd., acted as 
host to the 430 members and guests. An ex- 


cellent entertainment was provided by various 
artistes. The evening concluded with dancing. 
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CURRENT AND 
PROPOSED BUILDING 
WORK* 


Abbreviations: T.C. for Town Council; U.D.C. for 
Urban District Council; R.D.C. for Rural District 
Council; E.C. for Education Committee; B.C. for 
Borough Council; P.C. for Parish Council: M.H. for 
Ministry of Health; M.T. for Ministry of ; 
C.B. for County ; B. of E, for Board of 
Education; M.W.B. for Metropolitan Water Board; 
Borough Surveyor, B.S. Borough Engineer, B.E.: 
District Surveyor, D8. ; Clerk, C ; Town Clerk, T.C. 
County Engineer, _C.E.; County Surveyor, C.S.; 
Surveyor, S.; Engineer, L; 

Airdrie.—Lanarkshire C.C. approved plan 
building of offices for railway offices at Halleraic. 
st. J. Stewart, architect, Albert-st., Motherwell. 

Alnwick.—R.D.C. to apply to M.H. for s i 
to build remaining 44 houses on Clayport a 

Aylesbury.—T.C. approved: 8 houses, c 
Aylesbury, H. C. Janes, Ltd. a 

Barnsley.—T.C. received sanction to  borr 
£2,150 for 10 houses for aged persons on Wandeun 
estate.—T.C. approved plang tor 50 houses and 
new streets, for C. L. Napper. 

Barrow-in-Furness.—T.C. propose devel 
land in Salthouse-rd. and Roosegate fue 
100 houses. 

Beadnell.—Hicks & COharlewood, architects, 4, 
Mosley-st., Newcastle-on-Tyne, preparing scheme 
for hotel premises. 

Bedford.—At special meeting of Harper Trust 
revised plans for gymnasium at Bedford School, at 
£7,628, were approved. 

Birkdale.—Catholic authorities propose . 
nent Church of Our Lady of Lourdes, Hillside. 
Architect, F. Velarde, A.R.I.B.A., 3, Abercromby- 
sq., Liverpool. 

Birkenhead.—E.C. 
Alpha-drive. 

Birmingham.—Peter Hing, 121, Colmore-row, 
architect for factory in Kenyon-st. for Anstay & 
Wilson, Kenyon-st. 

Birmingham.—W. Vaughan, builder, 1, Upper 
Priory, had plans prepared for 58 houses in School- 
rd.—_E. Hougham & Sons, builders, proposing 39 
houses and 3 shops and ‘houses in Birstall-rd. 
South.—Jennings & Co., builders, 125, Edward-st.. 
propose 68 houses, Ferndale-rd. 

Boldon Colliery.—Work is to commence early as 
possible on reconstruction of the St. George’s 
Church, to cost £3,500, 


Bollington.—A. E. Bradburn, of Macclesfield, 
been appointed architect for 16 houses, which are 
to be erected on Bollington Cross estate. 

Bootle.—Rev. R. Coop, 24, Alexandra-drive, pro- 
poses schools and presbytery. 

Bridport.—T.C. decided to build 20 more houses 
at Court Orchard. 

Burniey.—Scheme of extensions at Town Hall 
ander consideration. 

Bury.—J. R. Hurrell, “‘ Lingcroft,” Heswall, pro- 
posing greyhound track off Market-st. and Wel- 
lington-rd. Architect, A. E. Shennan, F.R.I.B.A., 
17, North John-st., Liverpool. 

Cannock.—U.D.C. approved: alterations and addi- 
tions to Chadsmoor C. of E. school, for managers; 
bank premises, Stafford-rd., Cannock, for National 
Provincial Bank. 

Carlisie.—City Council approved: land at june- 
tion of Shady Grove-rd. and Brookside, for church, 
for Carlisle Diocesan Board of Finance.—Plans 
passed: 7 houses, Duke-st, H. Foxall; 21 houses, 
Dale-st., S. W. B. Jack, on benalf of Mr. Scriven. 

Cheshire.—Plans for four new Council schools. 
involving £44,995 18s., approved by  E.C.:— 
Ellesmere Port, Grange senior Council school, to 
provide accommodation for 400 boys and 400 girls, 
at £25,470; Kelsall, Council mixed school, to pro- 
vide accommodation for 280 children, at revised 
estimated cost, £7,064 18s.; Runcorn, The Grange 
primary school, to provide accommodation for 150 
children, at revised estimated cost, £5,200; and 
Sale, Urban-td. The Grange primary Council 
school, to provide accommodation for 300 children, 
at revised estimated cost, £7,259. 

Chester.—Parochial Council of the Church of 
St. Mary-on-Hill propose rebuilding roof and in- 
stalling oak ceilings, cost £825. 

Chesterfield.—T.C. approved:—12 cottages and 
proposed new street, off St. Thomas-st., for W. 
Rhodes. © : 

Corbraige-on-Tyne. — Committee of Charlotte 
Straker Cottage Hospital propose emergency ward 
and operating theatre, and_also room to accom- 
modate X-ray apparatus. Rev. C. E. A. Black- 
burn, Chairman of Hospital Committee. 

Crewe.—T.C. ropose 10 one-bedroomed type 
houses for ag persons on Middlewich-st. and 
Remer-st., cost £3,500. 

Croydon.—Plans passed: H. Gregory, 6, Arnull’> 
rd., alterations and additions, 6, Arnull’s-rd.; H. 


to erect central school in 





*See also List of Contracts, Competitions, etc. 


*,* In these lists every care is taken to ensure 

that information given is accurate and up 
to date, but it may occasionally happen that, 
owing to building owners taking the responsibility 
of commencing work before plans are finaily 
approved: by the local authorities, “ ‘ed 
works at the time of publication have been 
actually commenced. 
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Macintosh, East Croydon, 13 houses, Stanford-rd. ; 
VU. Law, 6, Pump-court, E.C.4, 18 houses, Tennison- 
rd.; W. Curtis Green & Partners, 5, Pickering- 
place, S.W.1, church hall, rear St. George's 
Church, Barrow-rd.; F. J. Keable, 10, Oxford-rd., 
alterations and additions, “Oxford Arms” P.H., 
Oxford-rd.; P. Richardson 139, Wickham-rd., 36 
houses, Selsdon-rd. and Selsdon-av.; J. R. R. 
Oddy, 14, Senhouse-rd., Cheam, 8 houses and 33 
garages, Sussex-rd., and 8 houses, Selsdon-rd.; also 
9 houses Sandringham-rd., and 1 house Pitt-rd.; 
P. Richardson, 139, Wickham-rd., 6 lock-up shops, 
Mead-place. ; : 

Dari .—T.C. propose extensions at girls’ 
high school, and tenders invited. E. Minors, B.S 

Davyhuime.—Mr. J. W. Maunders, builder, 85, 
Derbyshire-lane, Stretford, proposes 12 houses in 
Gieneagles-rd., Davyhulme, ‘near Manchester. 

Denton.—U.D.C. propose 82 houses at Acre-st. 
and Victoria-st. sites. John B. Cooke, 8. 

Dover.—Harbour Board to invite tenders for con- 
version of all houses in Waterloo-cres. into Self- 
contained flats. : 

Dublin.—Corporation approved: 8-9, Upper 
Abbey-st., factory, Irish Industries, Ltd.; Foster- 
ter. and Ardilaun-rd., 6 houses, Mrs. Nolan; 
18 to 20, Anglesea-st., rebuilding, Mrs. McMullen; 
Griffith-av., 20 houses, J. Rooney; North Great 


George’s-st., concert hall, - Loreto Convent; 
Rialto, electricity . sub-station, Polikoff, Ltd.; 
Glasnevin, -7 houses, Fennell; Bushy - Park- 


rd., 11 houses, Mrs. Stafford 

Ealing.—Plans passed by T.C.: B. Smith & Son 
(Builders), Ltd., 19 houses, Park-av., Halsbury-rd. 
West and Clauson-av.; Hillingdon Estate Co. 
(architects, Swannell & Sly) ; 44 houses, Launceston- 
rd., and 44 in Torrington-rd.; R. Lancaster & Sons. 
8 houses, North Circular-rd.; Percy Bilton (Inc.), 
Ltd., 5 shops, Bilfon-rd.; A. Murdoch, 8 houses, 
‘Tavistock-av.; Greater London Properties, Lid.. 3 
shops, The Broadway, Ruislip-rd.; G. K. Metcalfe, 
Ltd., South Vale, Sudbury-hill, Harrow, 19 houses, 
Cavendish-ay.; Bindon Building Co., Estate Office, 
Bridle-rd. Eastcote, 60 houses, Curry-rd.; A. M. 
Burgess, 8 houses, Sandringham-rd.; Wood & 
Waller, Valley Farm Estate, Kingsbury, N.W.9, 38 
houses, Whitton-av.; and 18 houses, . District-rd. 

East Kilbride.—Lanarkshire C.C. decided to pro- 
ceed with additional housing scheme. P. C. Smith, 
Housing Architect, Ciydesdale-st., Hamilton. 

Eccles.—T.C. propose conveniences at Assembly 
Hall and Town Hall, and extension of_ office 
accommodation in Town Hall, King-st. and Church- 
st. side. 

Edinburgh.—New factory garage at Dunedin-st. 
M. Pennan, architect, 46, Eyre-place. 

Esher.—G. B. Imrie, of Imrie & Angell, consented 
to act as hon. architect in connection with pro- 
posed village hall. _ ; 

Eston.—With sanction of M.H., U.D.C. decided 
to invite tenders for 106 two-bedroomed houses and 
46 bungalows for aged persons on Grangetown 
Garden Village estate. 

Gateshead-on-Tyne.—Architect for number of 
shops in Wrekenton-rd., Wrekenton, for T. 8. Arm- 
strong, is Mr. Davies, Sheriff Hill, Gateshead. 
Contract not let. ; 

Glasgow.—Corporation agreed to drill hall for 
Pollokshilds school. W. McCaig, architect, 129, 
Bath-st. : ; . 

Gourdon.—Kincardineshire C.C. to 
new housing scheme. County Ar 
bldgs., Stonehaven. : 

Hamilton.—Schedules been prepared for Catholic 

school at Cadzow by Lanarkshire C.C. Master of 
Works, Motherwell. 
_Harraton Colliery.—Workmen of Harraton_ Col- 
liery decided in favour of pithead baths. J. H. 
Forshaw, Dean Stanley-st., Westminster, §.W.1, 
architect to Mines Welfare Department. 

Harrogate.—W. Jackson, L.R.IB.A., 3, 
Ragien-st., architect for extensions to “Studley 

otel.”’ 

Hastings.—T.C. decided to spend £7,000 on con- 
struction of boating lake for children on. beach near 
Fish Market. 

Hebburn-on-Tyne.—Plans have been approved by 
the U.D.C. for the erection of 4 lock-up shops and 
flats in Hall-rd., for R. Finn, of Hebburn. J. W. 
a & Son, 18, Eldon-sq., Newcastle, are archi- 
ects. 

Hebden Bridge——U.D.C. propose county branch 
library, at £3,100. : ; 

Hendon.—Council applying for sanction to borrow 
£63,955 to build 166 houses at Reet’s Farm. 

Hythe.—B.8. prepared plans for purposes of 
garden and museum, and for municipal offices. 

irlam.—F. Annable & Son, builders, Duncan-rd.. 


roceed with a 
jitact, County- 


Longsight, Rusholme, Manchester, propose 27 
houses at Roscoe. 
Kidderminster —R.D.C. approved: 12 houses, 


Franche-rd., Wolverley. R. Jesper; 80 houses at 
Comberton, Towers, Wilson & Co. | 

Latchford.—Parochial Council of Christ Church 
propose assembly hall at 500. 

Leeds.—Empsall, Clarkson and Clarke, archi- 
tects, Piece Hall-yard, Bradford. preparing plans 
for schools for St. Patrick’s, New York-rd., for 
Catholic authorities. 

Lees.—U.D.C. proposing mortuary. J. W. Liver- 
sedge. 8. 

Leicester—Managers of St. Peter’s Schools, 
Teamington-st. (Right Rev. Monsignor R. Barry 
Doyle, P.P.) propose schools—Pick, Everard, 
Keay & Gimson, F.R.I.B.A.. Millstone-lane, archi- 
tects for nurses home at Royal Infirmary. 

Liverpool.—Medcalf & Medcalf, Stanley-st.. pre- 
pane plans for greyhound racing track at Sandy- 
ane. 

Liandoverv.—Trustees of TI.jlandovery College 
approved plans for proposed chapel. 

London (Battersea).—B.C. proposing following 
schemes for unemployment: re-conditioning wash- 
ing chambers at Latchmere Baths; improvement of 
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the lighting in ladies’ bath and cleansing of the 

Nine Mims washnouses; two new branch ibraries, 
one in Broomwood and one in Nine Klms Ward, in 
the New-rd, area.—Works Department recom- 
mend following: Central Library—cieanse stone 
and brickwork of front elevation, point brickwork 
ot boundary wall, and painting works, etc., at 
£262 4s. 8d.; und Lurline Gardens lbrary—re- 
decorate ceilings and walls, at £131 3s. 2d. 

London (Fulham).—B.C. recommend purchase of 
leasehold property in ‘lownmead-rd., Known as Evos 
Whart, for purpose of generating station exten- 
sions, at £22,0u0. 

London (Lewisham).—B.C. recommend that, sub- 
ject to uncumbabie iron fence and gate being pro- 
vided and land laid out satisfactorily, Council take 
over and maintain proposed Open space im Con- 
nection with Jay-out of Crown lands at rear of 
Burnt Ash Hull, Lee—Plans passed: G. H. 
Builders, Ltd., office building, Burnt. Ash Hill, 
Lee; A. J. Butcher, 23 houses, on Crown lands, 
rear of Burnt Ash Hill. 

London (St. Pancras).—B.C. recommend  sub- 
Station building in Mallet-place, W.C.1, at £300. 

Lowestoft.—I'.C. recommend scheme of B.S. for 
provision of block of lavatories to north of Clare- 
mont Pier at £1,000 to £1,200.—Scheme of B.S. for 
provision of lavatory accommodation at Swimming 
Pool-rd. at £500 been approved.—Plans passed: 
Eastern Counties Omnibus Uo., Ltd., extensions to 
coach building factory, Laundry-lane. 

Macclesfield.—Newtown Methodist’ Church pro- 
posing Sunday-school at £2,100. ; 

Manchester.—Art Galleries’ Committee propose 
shelters at Parker-st. ’bus station. 

Manchester.—Plans approved: by T.C.:—Man- 
chester Corporation, 12 houses, Cooper-st. and 
Stokes-st., Clayton; Corporation, additions to 18 
houses, 23-57, George-st., Cornwall-st. and Spittal-st., 
Ancoats; Lords Estates, Ltd., 14 houses, Matthews- 
lane'and Cranmere-av., Levenshilme; Corporation 
Housing Committee, 702 houses, Stockport-Altrin- 
cham-rd. and Woodhouse-lane, Wythenshawe; T. H 
Halsall, 360, Cheetham Hill-rd., 104 houses, Blue- 
stone-rd., Romney-st., Tennyson-ay. and Shakespear- 
rd., Moston; C. Ogle, Chester-rd, Poynton, 13 
houses, Chapel-st. and Lincoln-av., Levenshulme ; 
T. Fogarty & Co., Tyson-st., 24 houses, Wilson-rd., 
Blackley. _ : . 

Mold.—Flintshire E.C. are proposing school. at 
Broncoed Park. County Architect, R. G. Whitley, 
Council Offices. 

Nelson.—T.C. approved : 
gate, Russell Bros.; 8 ‘houses, Walverden-cres., 
for Green & Lister. : 

Newcastle-on-Tyne.—Newcastle Breweries, Lid., 
Haymarket, to carry out alterations to ‘‘ Dodds 
Arms” hotel. J. Oswald & Sons, architects, 2, 
Worswick-st, Newcastle—North Eastern Electric 
Supply Co., Lid., proposes sub-station in Southfield- 
terr. Plans by Merx and McLellan, Carliol House, 
Newcastle.—City Council approved plans:—S. J. 
Stephenson, Saville-place, 7 houses in Peters-rd.; 
T. W. Rayne, Emerson-chams., Newcastle, 8 houses, 
Brandon-rd.; J. W. Corking, West-st., Gateshead, 
14 houses in flats, Commercial-rd. 

North Shields.—Plans approved, but contract not 
yet. placed, for alterations ‘to ‘‘ Exchange Hotel,” 
for J. Cameron, brewers, 1, John-st., Sunderland. 
Plans by A. Pearson, Lyon Brewery, West Hartle- 


12 houses, Lancaster- 


pool. 

Oldham.—T.C. making application for sanction 
7 borrow £148,430, for houses, etc., off Abbeyhills- 
rd. 

Paisley.—Galbraith Stores, Ltd., to build new 
business premises at Ladybarn-st. Cook & Hamil- 
ton, architects, Gilmour-st., The Cross. 

Pocklington.—H. E. Thomas, Ltd., York, to build 
24 semi-detached houses in Percy-st. 

Pontefract.—T.C. approved: Wilkinsons (Brad- 
ford), Ltd., extensions to factory at Mill Dam: 
Pontefract General Infirmary, to convert Great 
Northern House. Salter-row, into hospital. 

Portsmouth.—T.C. approved: Express Motors. 
Ltd.. motor showroom, 52, Hyde Park-rd.; Brick- 
wood & Co., Ltd., rebuilding ‘‘Museum Gar- 
dens” p.h., 249, Fratton-rd.; H. Collins, 
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7 houses, Bernard-av.; Portsea Island Mutual Co- 
operative Suciety, Lid., extension to factory, Basin- 
st.; Clifton & Mabbs, 7 houses, Lower Farlington- 
rd., .First-av., Farlington; Portsmouth and 
Brighton United Breweries, Ltd., hotel, Havant- 
rd., Farlington; 8S. J. Todd, 7 houses, Meredith-rd. 

Rawdon.—Catholic authorities of St.. Joseph’s 
propose central hall at £2,500. 

Richmond (Yorks).—It 1s proposed by R.D.C. to 
erect public convenience at Catterick Camp. 

Rochdale.—Kevised plans been prepared for 
maternity hospital and children’s ward .at Birch 
Hill. S. H. Morgan, B.S. 

Rugby.—Plans been’ approved by the Rugby 
authority for cafe at corner of Hillmorton-rd. and 
High-st., for Bert: Robbins. New building, been 
designed by Willard, Son & Ellingham, architects, 
Rugby. : 

Rutherglen.—Plans been prepared for new police 
ge J. Stewart, architect, Albert-st., Mother- 
well. é 

Salford.—Building and Improvements Committee 
approved plans for the lay-out of about 200 houses 
in. Bank-lane district of Irlams-o’-th’-Height and 
in‘ Weaste-lane area at west side of Buile Hill-pk. 

Sandwich.—T.C. instructed §. to prepare plans 
for additional houses at end of Laburnum-ay. 

Scarborough.—H. W.. Smith, B.E., instructed to 
prepare plans, etc., for shelter near bowling green 
at Peasholm, for 'T.C. 

Shefheld.—T'.C. approved:—68 houses, Thorpe 
House estate, W. & J. Laver; 8 houses, Carrville 
und Lymuinster-rds., D. Hurrell; 58 houses, Furnace- 
lane, Driver, Watch, and John Ward-sts., J. L. 
Conway; 6 houses and garages, Hastilar-rd., J. C. 
Mason; 10 houses, Sturton, Pexton, and Cayton- 
rds.,'A. Schofield; 214 houses, Shiregreen estate 
(scheme 7, part 3), Estates Committee; 8 houses 
and garages, Brooklands-av., G. M. Taylor; 44 
houses, Victor-av. and Cross-lane, C. F. Napper; 
8 houses, Stannington-rd. and new road, A. Simp- 
son; 12 houses, Heeley Bank-rd. and new road, 
G. R. Parkin. 

Stockton-on-Tees.—To accommodate 1,200. pupils, 
new secondary school is proposed by Durham 
County E.C., at £92,000. B. of E. has approved 
scheme in principle. F. Willey, architect, 4, Old 
Elvet, Durham. ‘ , 

Tanfields—Loca] Miners’ Welfare Committee 
agreed to go on with scheme for sports field, with 
pavilions, etc., to cost £2,000. E. Graham, welfare 
supervisor, Coal Trade Offices, Newcastle-on-Tyne, 
will supervise work. : 

Taunton.—TI.C. approved:—Extensions to tan- 
nery in Tancred-st., for French and Stenlake. 

Thornton Cleveleys.—Plans passed: 18 bungalows, 
Stanah Gardens estate, G. O. Sutcliffe; 15 houses 
in Stanley-av.. W. Eastwood; 6 houses in Willows 
av., A. A. Holt. : 

Tynemouth.—Scheme for reconstruction of por- 
tion of fish quay wall. to cost £3,700, been 
approved by T.C. Plans by J. L. Beckett, B.E. 

Ulverston.—U.D.C. approved: 18 houses, Devon- 
shire-rd., U.D.C. scheme. 

Wakefield.—City Council approved unemploy- 
ment relief schemes which it is expected will cost 
£65,000. : ; 

Wakefield.—_J. P. Firth, architect, King-st., pre- 
pared plans for sports stadium off Denby Dale-rd. 
for Parker & Hargreaves. Corporation to build 
23 houses for aged persons at £5,264. 

Wallsend-on-Tyne—T.C. approved_ lay-out plan 
by J. Blench, B.E., for houses on Bewicke school 


site. . 

Walsall._Members of Burtonwood Methodist 
Church proposing church. 

Walsall.—R.D.C. proposes 30 houses on Pelsall- 
lane and 4 houses at Great Barr.—Trustees of 
Methodist Church, Mellish-rd. (Minister, Rev. 
Clifford Caddy}, proposing extension of church build- 
ings. 

Warrington.—Burtonwood Motor Engineering 
Co., Ltd., of Collins-green, a engineering 
works on site obtained from Burtonwood Brewery. 
Architects, Williams & Co., 36, Hall-st., St. Helens. 

Wellingborough. — U.D.C. approved: _ offices, 
Compton-rd., Express Transport Co., Ltd.; 8 
houses, Eastfield-rd., Hadisley Bros.; additions, 
Park-rd. factory of R. Thompson & Co. 

West Riding.—H. R. Hepworth, C.S., Wakefield, 
preparing plans for widening of bridge over River 
Don, Doncaster, which carries Great -North-rd. 

Whickham-on-Tyne.—G. Adams. King George-av., 
Dunston-on-Tyne, architect for 102 houses at west 
of Duckpool-lane, for W. & R. Dodds, Whickham. 

Wigan.—Corporation approved: 26 houses and 
two with shops in Woodhouse-lane, Wigan Grey- 
hound Racing and Sports Club; covered stand 
(steel construction) at Springfield Park, Wigan 
Athletic Association Football Club. 

Wigston.—U.D.C. propose erection of 12 houses, 
Marston-av., Sonth Wigston. 

Wolverhampton.—The managers of the St. 
Peter’s Collegiate Church School (Senior) (Secre- 
tary, Mr. H. Bourne, “Elgarth,” Park-rd. 
West), are proposing extensive alterations to 
church buildings. Architect, Capt. E. C. Lavender. 
Waterloo-buildings, Waterloo-rd. Cost, £13,000. 

Workington.—B.S. prepared plans for 30 houses on 
Salterbeck estate. 

Worthing.—T.C. approved : 13 flats and 17 lock-up 
garages, Broadwater Hall, Southfarm-rd., H. P. 
Brazier, per E. J. Love; 14 houses and garages to 
front Malvern-close, R. Hasler; alterations to the 
Literary _ Institute, Montague-st., trustees’ of 
Literary Institute, per A. T. W. Goldsmith; sporte 
pavilion, St. Andrew’s-rd., D. R. Dawson, per J. E 
Lund: 11 lock-up garages rear of dwelling houses 
and shops on the south side of Goring-rd., Lynn 
Bros. & G. Stracey, per Treacher & Farmer. é 

Yeadon.—U.D.C. approved: 3 hlocks of semi- 
detached houses at Grant estate. for A.’ Smith. 

York.—R.S. to prepare plans for slipper baths for 
Leeman-td. district. 
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PRICES CURRENT OF MATERIALS.” 


Owing to the exceptional circumstances which prevail at the present time, prices of materials should be confirmed by enquiry 


BRICKS, &c. 
Per 1,000 Alongside, in River Thame 








up to London Bridge. £sad 
Best Stocks ............ 436 
Second Hard Stocks ............ccsccoccescssssses 818 6 
Per 1,000. Delivered at London Goods Stations, 
a $s. 4. £8. d. 
Phorpres ”......... 2 ui ‘s Flettons, B’lin’se 3 5 3 
Flettons at est Blue 
King’s Cross ...211 3| Pressed Staffs 9 5 0 
Do., grooved for Do. Bullnose ... 9 15 0 
Plaster ........:0:<« 218 381! Blue WireCuts 7 5 0 
Midhurst Facing Bricks (delivered 
London site) ......... 5 00 
“Phorpres ” Whites (O.) .......sccsccccsesesesee 317 3 
“Phorpres ”” Bustle Facing Bricks, delivered 
Central London _.............sssseces per 1,000 812 3 
“= Stourbridge Fire Brick :— 
BES uaa 3 110° Sin cae 30.80 
GLAZED Bricks— 
Best White D’ble Str’tch’rs 29 10 0 
aay and D’ble Headers 2610 0 
Salt Glazed One side and 
Stretcher ...... 2. .) O| two Ends ... 3010 0 
Headers ........... - 20 10 0O| Two Sides and 
Quoins, Bull- c4 End ... 3110 0 
nose and 4} in. a 


eS én PNeaints sacee 0 0 
Second Quality, £1 per 1,000 less than Cream 
and buff, £2 » Porn B sacl white. Other colours. Hard 
Glaze, £5 10s. extra over white. 


PARTITION SLABS. 
Delivered London Area. 
ee CONCRETE, 
al — : + ask toa sap ... 


*thaeelanee 2 Corra.” 
=e : ; > aaschaas sup. .. 
bnsisaapin sass TWO SIDEs. sty 


moo mC RObO 
= 
eo moO RO 


2” per yd, sup. 3 3 | 3” per yd. sup. .. 

ee re ck Be ee ee ee 

Thames Ballast..........0..0.e0 6 6 er yd. 

CEE Goons 8S eee 

ty | SESS ers a eee radius 

Washed Sand  .........c...00006 a See Padding- 
©. 50h; TADIRED : chosecsaseeceosece at, ton. 
in. Broken Brick............ ae Sa 

WE TIED acdetccccetcacstesics oe a 


as 
Ver ton delivered in London area in full vanloads. 


Best Portland Cement. British 
Standard Specification. Test 
In Jute Sacks (11 to ton).......c-c0s.0- peadeiges. wer 2.0 
In Paper Bags (20 to to)... ...... .-eseeeceeeee 
Colorerete No. 1 & 2 Coloured Rapid Hardening 
Portland Cement in 1 cwt. paper bags free (non- 
returnavle) 20 /- per ton above Portland Cement, Price. 
“Snowcrete ” White Portland Cement in 1 cwt. paper 
bags free (non-returnable) 199 /— per ton. 
Alongside Vauxhall in 80 Ton Lots 


Jute Sacks (11 to ton) .............ceceee. oneés ey ae 
BOGS. (20 S0-GOD). <... edescsccunsscocece rae. 2 
Ferrocrete per ton extra on above........... a OF. 6 
Vitrocrete per ton extra on above ......... Q.:7 6 
NoTge.—Jute Sacks are cnarged 1s. 6d. each and credited 


tl 


1s, 6d. each nett if returned 5 good condition wi 
three months, carriage paid. 
Super Cement (Waterproof) Paper Bag free 3 16 


0 
ROTA, COURONE «5. vcicnecncsesevosssoccetgaiceyagseeees 615 0 
POUR CONE i rkspcvts dodebicitiscssecccncscodesen 515 0 
aor —, “a sinacswaceehsapadeuresehces .. 515 0 
Lasdidsapcienslasdereatovencss 510 0 

PLASTER. 
Pindher Coates, PU ac oac cesses Gicsnetccccseceedne 800 
y WEEE: ~. cictbicciaccidusaiveless) “Sa 6 
WANG i: 5: 55 So; pevactaanes thapeedarapelidansones 412 0 
Sirapite, oo ccccccescccececeasceeseccsscesecsece 3 9 0 
AMEN conc cdehodessongecsacnaneasiavossdcased 317 0 
Grey Stone Lime © ....c....ccsccsiesecssccescaesce . 210 9 
CHANG TAMG® Secscccesscvvcccscssticcsicedevecsescesene 210 9 
seed Ground Blue ane TARO oo isis dee ceccance A iz. -6 
THGAE* | css aisonsscssacsecotedencseeqeocesese per cwt. 22 6 
Granite CHIDEIGE «6. cok cccsskccssctccloscssoossncs 6 Ee: 0 


Notg. — Sacks ate charged 1s. 9d. each and credited 
1s. 6d. if returned in good condition within three 
months carr. pd. 

swoaruetige Fireclay in sacks 37s, Od. pet ton at rly. dep, 


STONE. 
Batu STONE.—Delivered in railway trucks at s, d, 
Westbourne Park, Paddington, G.W.R., or 
South Lambeth, G.wW. R., per ft. cube........ 210 
BEER STONE.—RKANDOM BLock— 
Free on rail at Seaton Station, per ft. cube... 2 3 
Delivered free on rail. Nine Elms, 8.R. 
perft.,cube 3 1} 

Selected approximate size one way, 1d. per 
cubic foot extra; selected approximately 
three sizes or for special work, 3d. per 
cubic foot extra. 

FORTLAND STONE— 

Brown Whitbed, in random blocks of 20 ft. 
average, delivered in railway trucks at 
Nine Elms, 8. Rly., South Lambeth 
Station, G.W.R., and Westbourne Park. 
Paddington, G. W.R.. OP Tes OI ciissanacsac 

vo. do. delivered on road waggons at above 
stations, per ft. cube 

White basebed, 3d. per ft. cube extra. 

NoTE.—1d. per ft. cube extra for ev _ 
over 20 ft. average, and $d. beyond 

Hopton-Woop STONE— 

F.O.R. Quarries, Wirksworth, Derb: 

Random blocks from 10 ft, and over P.ft.cb. 

Sawn two sides . ; 


- * 
= F 








Sie 
coor 


Sawn three or four sides......... a eatplreine 





CHILMARK—RANDOM BLOCK— 8s. d. 
At Nine Elms, per ft. cube .............seesseese 3 11 
YorK STONE, BLUE—Robin Hood Quality. 
at any Goods Station London. 
6 in. sawn two sides landings to sizes (under 
it. RRA . Perft.super 5 6 
cn rubbed two sides, ditto ............00 - 6 0 
8 in. sawn two sides slabs (random size:) . 2 3 
“ho wn Bae Mow in. sawn one side slabs 1 6 
1} in. to 2 indi BE winsssenntsenes 1 3 
Yore— 
Delivered at any Goods Station, London. 
Scappled random blocks ............ Perft.cube 6 3 
€in. sawn two sides landing to sizes (ander 
40 ft. su per) Per ft. super 5 1} 
6in. rubbed wo sides, ditto......... 6 1b 
4in. sawn two sides slabs prt sizes) ,, 3 1h 
3 in, ditto ditto ae 
2in. self-faced ate flags.....00 -Per d.super 8 0 
CAST STONE. 


Delivered in London area in full van loads, per ft. 


cube: Plain, 8s. 6d.; Moulded, 9s. 6d.; Cills 10s, 0d. 
SOFT WOOD. 
GOOD BUILDING DEAL. 

Inches. per stan. Inches. per stan. 
OH Ei nsenenceese £23 a coooee £17 10 
Bi AED feasevccacce 22 1 8 x i... - 1910 
BD ncasesssooss 21 B:. K  Bkecnss 19 10 
GX TZ. cccccccvoeve 19. 0} 8.x 9... 19 10 
a Oe, Ue endcaeasaned 18 0 2EX Dice 1910 
ee en, ape tel is 08 x 4 17 10 
Be MT ecesteccesee 18 0 SX  kecccce 17 10 

PLANED BOARDS. 
I SO ER“ cceasaedvan Sb ee eS re 
PLAIN EDGE FLOORING, 
Inches, per sq, Inches. per 
; eesncecoscconsbassees 16 /- Be ccscecccesetees 25 /- 
eovcccccccccccccooses 17 /- RE eicsccsasssicy > SOHO 
t  ccdconsatnebonagecoucese 20/- 

TONGUED AND MATCHING (BEST). 

GROOVED FLOORING. 
Inches. per sq. Inches. per sq 
deecgececcdcancnsooscens 21/- Bvscsccessoceess 16 /- 
WA sinichecsmoeertiches 26 /- : Sacisinanens 18/6 
Ds; -sddnetodusdoachicotye QTD +P 2 srorecacocssecs 22/6 
ins. ease gr s. d. Swi LATHS s. . 
2x2 «per 100ft 26 Per bundle .. 2 











HARD WOOD. 
1 INCH AND UP THICK. 
Average price for prime quality. fa a 
Dry Austrian Wainscot, per ft. cube............ 015 0 
gong -_ jor Japanese 
POR TR CRD oii. cco ccctccccsosesseeqececs 012 0 
Dry American on /or Japanese plain Oak, 66 
ON Gir GMO evcrexsicseriestantsecissovtesacenaens’ 
Dry sq. edged Honduras Mahogany, per ft. 
a. epesaée Ser og omen ea 014 0 
-cut Honduras ogany, r ” 
Dry cube Mah be oe .4 . 
ogany, Per fb. CUDS....c..ccccevee ee | 
IEF TOG OE Thc OIDG: oie siveicsaccccecscescotcee 014 0 
American Whitewood, per ft. cube ...... 010 0 
-Best Scotch Glue, per cwt. PERRET 3 00 
Liquid Glue, per cwt............. 47 Oto 610 0 


SLATES. 
First quale Fg from Bangor or Poritmadoc 
carriage paid in full truck loads to London Rate 
Station. Perl er m tual. 


bo £ sd. 
2A dy 12 cee. ° 35 r 0 18by10  ... 1512 6 
Se by 12 «00 25 °0 6 Wty 9 ... W156 6 
22 by 11 ‘sa. 22:10: '0 | 16by 10. .. 18 10. 0 
2 by 12 «2... 22 0 0 MOO 2 ey Re oe 
20 by 10 ...... 19 7 6 

TILES. 


Delivered at London rate stations in full — ioads 
of not less than 6 tons. 


f.0.2. ion don. 

Best’ machine-made tiles fro. Broseley or 

.. Staffordshire district ................. paahesuaas 7 0 

ditto hand-made ditto ...............sceee 5 00 
COPPA RIOIR TID since cacceccccssncossadesccccocesss . 6 8-6 
Hip and valley tiles § Hand-made ............ 09. 6 

(per dozen) O-MAdE  ......006 090 

METALS. 

JoIsts, GIRDERS, &C., TO LONDON STATION, PER TON— 
R.S. ’ Joists, cut and fitted .....ccccessseece £11 0 0 
Plain Compound MPINUCED:  ccacectiadescesseseee 12 00 

CRIN occ desiSeaseucdes 2 00 
EAE IT Be 00 

MILD STEEL ROUNDS.—To London Station, Pe ton. 

— £ sd. Diameter. d. 
Pivdbackerasons 12 0 0 7% in. to $ in. 10 18 0 

Sin.to2zin. 1010 0 


MINES si 5s chien ts 11 0 0 
je TUBES AND FITTINGS— 
(Discount off List for lot of not less than £7 net value 
delivered direct from Works, 2} per cent, less above 
discounts, carriage forward, if sent from 
mdon Stocks.) 
Genuine 


Standard * rot. 
Wrot. (Puddled) 
Mild Steel Tron 
Tubes and Tubesand Standard Staridard 
Tubulars — gg Flanges 
Sizes Sizes 
in. to 6in. tin ‘to Gin. iin to in, tin. to é6in. 


GAS ccccocees 52 & 
Water ... 61 re 5 


shegaats 


Steam... 57 45 47 
Galv. gas 52 40 47: 
Galv. water 47 35 

Galv. steam 2 30 37 


C.L. HALF-Rounp Gurrers—London Price &x Works. 


Per yd. in 6 ft. Anglesand Stop 
jenaths. Gutters. Nozzles. Ends. 
re See ena 11d. 1/5 5d. 
ORIN hv cicaticrnasind 11 1/7 od. 
oa Geschichanionmnela 1/ 1/9 5d. 
MAS s,s caccntidaccnakies 1/1 2/- 6d. 
Be ocsalosactnsbacuees 1/5 2/2. 8d. 
0.G. GUTTERS. toe 
‘see piaaatiinate 1/1 1/11 
SRR oicicidiociins fs. 3 Se 1/ll 5d. 
5 1 ecenditsashaainebinn . 1/23 2/- 5d. 
GR IE, jeiatindlce cincaduen 1/4 2/4 6d. 
} ag, Cahier eee 1/6} 2/8 Sd. 


stock angles. 
ees: =. he 2/7 
TIE ar 1/4 2/- 3/1 
ees us 2/6 Me 
) o~ esanememmannedny Aare 23 


Connections—50 per cent. off above prices. 
Tonnage allowance—4 ton lots, 5 per cent. 
2 ton lots, 2} per cent. 
L.0.C. CoaTED Som Pirgs—London Prices ex Works. 
Bends, stock Branches. 
ar i angles, stock ——~ 


s. d. 
2 in, d, in 6 fts. sscoe. rar 1 64 101 
tail os 28 1 8} 24 
3 in. po 2 1 10} 2 OF 
3$ in. % 27 24 $8 
4 in. 211 2 7 3 9 


L.C.C. CoarED Drain Prres—London Prices ex Works. 
Bends, stock Branches. 


Pipe, angles, oo angles. 
8. d. s. d. s. d. 
8in. per yd. "7 hones 3 4 43 6 8 


r. Ibs, 

4in. ,, 7 Yr 20 aa 5 2 8 10 
— oi eR “ee Oe 9 0 14 3 
6 6 10 11 18. 1 


Gaskin for jointing 41 i per cwt. 


~ 
«J 


Per ton in eras 
IRon— ee * £ d. 
Common bars ........ ike Tan OO: *0 0 
Staffordshire Crown Bars— 
Good merchant quality ... 1015 0 to 1110 
Staffordshire ed 


Bars 
Mild Steel Bars 
Steel Bars, Ferro-Concrete 





ooo oco oo 
. 
: 
— 
to 
eoo occ 8o9o °C 





Sheets Fiat Best gore ai” Cc. z and C.A. “quality— 
Ordinary sizes, 6 'y 
2 ft. to 3 ft. to 20 g....... 1310 0 ... 1410 
Ordinary sizes, 6 ft. by 
2 ft. to 3 ft. to 22g. and 
Ee oe saa edna 1410 0 .. 1610 8 
Ordinary sizes, 6 ft. by 
2 ft. to 3 ft. to 26g....... i 6 ee ee 
No. 1 quality £4 per ton extra. 
Flat and Galvanised Corrugated Sheets— 


. to 
Ge RET cccccuioctcnes 6.6 46 e's 
Or 


sizes, to 
9 ft. to 22 g. and 26. 1410 O ... 1510 0 
sizes, ft. 
O16. $0 DOE ccccceseesecsce 16.10° 0 ... 47 
Sheets Galvanised Flat, Best quality— 

Best Soft Steel Sheets, 
6 ft. by 2 ft. to 3 ft. to 
20 g. and thicker ......... oo ae 

Best Soft Steel Sheets, 

22 g. and 26 Gi. <2... c0sscece os 
= Pap Steel Sheets, 
0. > 


Cut Nails, 3in. to Gin. ...... 15 0-0 16 
(Under 3 in. usual trade extras.) 
METAL WInDOwsS.—Standard sizes, suitable for com- 
plete houses, including all fittings, painting two 
coats, and delivery to job, average price about ls. 4d. 
to 1s. 7d. per foot super. 


= 


eq 


oO °° 
coo so 8 
co oc © 


COPPER. .& 
Seamless Copper tubes (basis) ............... trib. 0 9 
SEROUMG BCG on cscccccicccecccccescccontecdivlscoce a 0 10 
UNE cucddguoseubs<eseencacevantéqansandaceiaceteucene a | 
CEE BAI sic cciceccicsascametevasecicckeapeae Aa 10 
RINE WING Sac cagaccacocabvetateiuticausabieed we ee 


PLUMBERS’ BRASS WORK. 
Delivered in London. 


ay RIVER PaTTERN SCREW Down BIB Cooks vor 
ON. 

tin. Zin. lin. I} in. 1} in. 2 in 

29/- 45/- 76/- 153/- 246/- 510/- per doz. 
NEW RIVER PATTERN SCREW Down Stop Cocks anp 

UNIONS. 

tin. 2in. lin. lin. 13 in. Qin, 

41/6 62/- 92/- 174/- 300/- 588/- per doz 











* The information given on this page has been 

bmp compiled for THE BUILDER, and is. copyright. 

he aim in this list is to give, as far as the 

average prices of materials, not necessarily the highest 

or pry tl Quality and. quantity obviously affect 

prices—a fact which should be remembered by 
those who make use oi this information. 
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PRICES CURRENT OF MATERIALS—(conid.). 
BIvER PATTERN SoREW Down MAIN FERRULES. 
i Gore 11676 per a 
- - per doz. 
CaPs AND SOREWS. 
lj in. 1} in. 2in. 3 in. hag re 
7/6 10/- 14/- 28/- /- 42/- per doz. 
UBLE Not SoREWS. 
ry Aye 1 in. ar a 3. 
/6 llj/- 17/- [- /- 68/- per doz. 
Brass SLEEVES. 
5 a 2in. 8 in. in. 4-in. 
10/- 12f-  20/- /- 81/- per doz. 
NEw River P CROYDON BALL VALVEs 8.F. 
in. § in. [-_ ae 
/-_56/-_ 98/- 162/- - doz. 
Drawn Lap P. & 8. TRAPS wirH GRASS CLEANING 
SOREW. - 
ee - ay 2in. $ in. 
es a 41/- 56/- 101/- per doz. 


8 tra 

8 Ibs. 8. tra ooo - 45/- 66/- 126/- ins 
Tix,—English Ingote, Fo per Ib. SoOLDER.— Plumber’s 
9d., Tinmen’s 10d., Blowpipe 11d. per Ib. 


AD, &c. 


8 

_ 

° . 
ooocon 


cwt. extra, and over 3 cwt. and 
under 56 cwt., 1s. 6d. per cwt. extra, Cut to sizes 
5s. cwt. extra. 


Ola lead, ex London area, 

at Mills ...........000. per ton } £10 10 0 
PAINTS, &c. or 
8. d. 
Raw Linseed Oil, in pipes ...... per gallon 0.3: > 
” a | ae > ws Ores ee 
a“ = »  indrums ... we 022 
Boiled ,, » inbarrels ... ra o-2: 3 
v0 ntine. tn” in drums io 0 2 5 
Turpentine, in barrels ............ * wo 8 B74 
io in drums (10 galls.) “a we ue ee | 
Genuine Ground English ite Lead, perton 45 0 0 


~ not less than 5-cwt. casks.) 
for 1-cwt. kegs over 5-cwt. casks is 5/9 cwt. 


WHITE LEAD PAINT. 
“Father Thames.” “ Nine Elms,” 


“« Park,” « Supremus,” “ St. Paul’s,” 

“ ‘a “ Polacco,” ity J ” 

Brand, other -best. brands (in 

14-Ib. tins) not less than 5-cwt. lots : 8. 
Red Lead, 


Best Linseed ‘ 
XD ‘quality 


seeeeeseecceses § seseeeece 


~ 
g 
bt et pe ~~ 
SoRmobSKE 
coos 


fot et bet 


Het et OOM MOSM EOOO 
wlwooDWoL 


0 12 


SOSCSCCORASCOAMOMMO000C0C00 





" ‘Per ft. Per ft. 
15 oz. fourths ... $2 oz. fourths .............. 74d. 
15 ,, thirds ... ERED ncncicenesbensh 
21 ,,. fourths ... 3 Obscured Sheet, 15 oz. d 
21 ” thirds ” ” 


26 ,, fourths ...4 

26 ,, thirds ... 7 * i 

Extra price according to size and substance for squares 
cut from 


ENGLISH ROLLED in CRATES OF = 
. er ft. 








Rolled plate § i. ..........seccecceceeceeseresscereceses > 
DUEL TL punsch eppbicnbnaceenbalvons setcbegeee . 
BROT BETINE © DR. cco vesecvcnccovecsconcoccccccoscosesses > 
Figured, Rolled, Baltic, Oceanic, Arctic, Ae 
polyte, and small and large Flemish White 534. 
DUO, CBOE nncscccccncccccsscccscssicscesocevcocescoccee 8d. 
RGR BR cco coven soon qecovesecesapecsnecsvcosansocece 
White Rolled Cathedral ..............ccccssssscscsees 4 
TRAGER GO... wodocepscccevecsvveqnesveoscsccossebeboosonse 6 
Cast plate is same price as rough rolled. 
Per foot 
“VITA” GLASS. 8. d 
Clear sheet—not exceeding 1 foot ..........c0.0se0 1 0 
% do. eR bcisevecnneandccness 1 3 
ET IEE nce cadecnmnaspossosqecesces 19 
Polished plate—not exceeding 1 foot 1 6 
exceeding 1 foot" 10 
OD. Wiseosicinceperesties 
Bs RARER IRE ccoscccevcsvove sce sonics cocvocses 16 
Horticultural Sheet and Cathedral “Vita” 
Glass. Sizes up to 24 inches by 18 inches 
a 8 feet Design cooee acl eneste et 1 
3/16 in . es up 
"ios leche tone tw up t 84 tien wale Seeeeee 26 





THE BUILDER. 


NEW BUILDINGS IN 
SCOTLAND 


Bo’ness.—Stum CieaRANceE.—Bo’ness T.C. 
has agreed to proceed with an additional 
slum-clearance scheme, embracing a large area 


in the centre of the town known as ‘‘ The : 


Alley.” : 
Dundee,—Buitpincs.—Plans and _ sections 
of the following proposed new buildings, etc., 
have been lodged.-at the. Office of the City 
Engineer :—Adelaide-place — additions . for 


Dudhope Bowling Club (Mr. W. M. Patrick, ' 


architect, 26, Yeaman-shore); Baffin-street— 
alterations for Messrs, Andrew G. Kidd, Ltd. 
(Messrs. Mills and Shepherd, architects, 9, 
South: Tay-street); Bath-street, Broughty 
Ferry—alterations for Messrs. A. . Thomson 
and Co. (Mr. J.. Johnston, architect, 32, Bank- 
street); Caird-avenue and Clepington-road— 
shops for Mr. Albert Thain; Strathmartine- 
road—kennels for the Dundee Greyhound 
Racing Co., Ltd, (Messrs.: Maclaren, Soutar 
and Salmond, architects, 15, South Tay- 
street); Westbarn-road—garage ‘for Mr. 
Robert Samson (Mr. T. L.. Gray, architect, 
2, India-buildings). ; 


Falkirk.—Bui_p1nc.—Building ‘schemes - in- 
volving an expenditure: of £80,000 are to. be 
put in hand by the T.C.. Plans have been 
passed for the erection of 308 houses, includ- 
ing 71 blocks of four-three apartment houses, 
and 12 blocks of two-four apartment houses. 

Huntly.—Hovses.—The T.C. has agreed, 
immediately the contracts for the twenty 
three-roomed houses to be erected in King- 
street are let, to demolish the three properties 
in Torry-street, purchased by them as a 
building site, and erect upon it a.block of 
two five-apartment houses. Mr. Hutson re- 
ceived instructions to prepare the necessary 
plans and specifications. 


LINSEED OIL PUTTY SPECIFICATION. 

The Building Division of the British 
Standards Institution have recently issued for 
criticism a draft British Standard Specifica- 
tion for Linseed Oil Putty, which deals with 
putty for use in wooden and metal frames. 





. This work was undertaken as a result of a 


request to the B.S.I. by H.M. Government 
Interdepartmental Works Committee. Limits 
and conditions are specified for competition, 
consistence,. skins and.coarse particles, mois- 
ture, etc., together with a short specification 
for whiting. Putty for use in metal frames is 
dealt. with under a separate section of the 
specification, and gold size has been introduced 
as a medium in the composition of this putty. 

The building industry has _ experienced 
numerous difficulties in the past resulting 
from the supply-in most cases of unsuitable 
foreign putties. The new specification, it is 
felt, should do much to help the position. 
Copies (reference C.C. (B) 8845) are available 
to readers, whose co-operation in submitting 
criticism is invited, and may be obtained from 
the Publications Department of the British 
Standards Institution, 28, Victoria-street, 
S.W.1, price 1s. 2d., post free. 
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NEW CINEMAS 


Great Britain.—Under this heading in this 
column in our Jast issue, an announcement 
was made that a.-company, Spicer-Dufay, 
Ltd., 19, New Bridge-street, E.C.4, had been 
registered to erect a cinema or cinemas. This 
statement -was taken. from. brief details pub- 
lished of new company registrations, and was 
printed in good faith. Messrs. Spicer-Dufay, 
Ltd., now inform us that the intention of the 
company is to acquire and develop a new 
colour-photography process. We express to 
them and to our readers our regret that there 
should have been this error. 

Harrow.—Work:.is about to be commenced 
upon a new cinema at Northolt-road. The 
contract will be carried out by Mr. Walter 
Taylor, 130,--Butler-road, Harrow-on-the-Hill. 


Plans have been, prepared ‘by Mr. A. P. 
Starkey, ‘‘ Dunsmore,’’ South Hill-avenue, 
Harrow. 


Orpington.—Mr. Leslie Kemp, A.R.I.B.A., 
38, John-street, Bedford-row, W.C.1, has pre- 
pared plans for the new cinema proposed by 
Mr. A. Spenser-May, Palace Cinema, Orping- 
ton. The cinema will seat 1,000. Contracts 
are not yet let. 

Ramsbottom.—A contract for rebuilding 
Messrs. Blakeborough’s Royal Picture House, 
off Market-place, Ramsbottom, has been let 
to Messrs. T. and J. Foster, Peel Bridge, 
Ramsbottom, near Bury. Sub-contracts have 
not yet been placed. Plans have been pre- 
paréd ‘by Messrs. Byrom and_ Noble, 
AA.R.LB.A., Silver-street, Bury, | 

Raynes Park.—A new company, with the 
title of Odeon (Raynes Park), Ltd., has been 
formed with offices at 63, Temple-row, Bir- 
mingham, to acquire a site at the corner of 
Coombe-lane and West Barnes-lane, for the 
erection of a cinema. There will be seatin 
accommodation for about 1,000 persons, an 
a shop on either side of the entrance. The 
plans have been prepared by Messrs. Yates, 
Cook and Darbyshire, 43, Great Marlborough- 
street, W.1. 

Shrewsbury.—Quantities are in course of 
preparation for the erection of the new theatre 
to be erected on the site of the Station Hotel, 
for Bernstein Theatres, Ltd., 197, Wardour- 
street, W.1. The architect is Mr. Cecil Masey, 
F.R.1I.B.A., 15, Caroline-street, W.C.1. 

Swadlincote.—Messrs. H. §Medcalf 
Brothers, 62, Cunningham-road, Doncaster, 
have secured a £10,000 contract for the erec- 
tion of a new cinema in Midland-road for the 
Swadlincote Cinematograph Company. The 
architect. is Mr. L. F. Smith, LRLB.A, Corn 
Market, Derby. 

Torquay.—An £8,000 contract for the recon- 
struction of the Royal Theatre, Torquay, as 
a cinema, for Messrs. W. G. and E. J. 
Vickery, Lid., of Taunton, has been placed 
with Mr. R. E. Narracott, Dunmere-road, 
Torquay. Work commenced on December 12. 
Messrs. Penrose and Son, 62, Mutley-plain, 
Plymouth, are carrying out the heating and 
hot-water installation at £546. Messrs. 
Healing and Overbury, FF.R.LB.A., char- 
tered architects and surveyors, Rodney Lodge, 
Cheltenham, have prepared the plans. 








BUILDING TRADE WAGES IN SCOTLAND" 


Following 


are grade rates authorised by the Scottish N.J.C. for Building Industry. The bricklayers 


in the Glasgow district have 4d. per hourextra. It should be noted that plasterers and painters who 
are not parties to the Scottish N.J.C. pay higher wages of 1d. and 4d. per hour extra respectively. 
Every endeavour is made to ensure accuracy, but we cannot be responsible for errors that may occur. 





Grade Classifications... A Al A? A’ B Bt B* BS 
Craftsmen ads ere 1/6 1/5} 1/5 1/43 1/4 1/3} 1/3 
. 1/2 1/1} 1/1 1/08 1/4) 1- fui /114 
BURIED. <sennsscesavegescbieis TIOWICK: vicscscconcevassveses 
Dunfermline Helensburgh 
SONNE din nopaeericsinwices Inverness 
East Lothian 
Edinburgh  sece- eve an 
Lew lohwesSebesbusesmeoue Kirkeatdy' 
B hty Ferry............ A ortarsnhire 
CSacimnnanrtite miscaes A | Fort William Lanarkshire 
Coatbridge — ..i......seeeee A Galashiels TAMER ccnsccisconecs 
Dumbartonshire Glasgow Midlothian 
amfries  ........ A?’| Greenock Motherwell 
Dumfriesshire. .........+++ A?) Hamilton Peeblesshire ........+. sol? 














* The information given in this table is copyright. The rates of ‘wages in various towns in England and 


Wales are giver on page 1075. 
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EXCAVATOR. 
Digging. and throwing or wheeling and filling carts, s. d. 
Aaa op ee away to shoot—6 ft. deep............ per yard cube 9 9 
” ” 1 0 
Add for poo additional depth of 6 ft................. i 0 6 
Planking and strutting to trenches «0.0.0.0... perfootsuper 0 4 
Do. __ tosides of excavation, including shoring __,, ” 1 0 
CONCRETOR. 

Portland cement concrete in foundation 1 to@ peryardcube 27 0 

Add if in underpinning in short lengths................. a. oe 6 0 

Add if in floors 6 in. thick “ ” 2 6 

Add if i In beams ” ” 3 0 

Add if aggregate 1:2: 4 a 10 0 

Add for — not exceeding 10 ft. beyond the 

first 10 ft age 2 0 
BRICKLAYER. 

Reduced brickwork in lime mortar and Fletton £ os. d. 

oat BE I ET Laie is NEE perrod 30 0 O 

Add if in stocks 6 710 0 
Add if in Staffordshire blues ................ccessseveeeoose ne 22 0 0 

Add if in Portland cement and sand ..................0 0» 15 0 

FACINGS. 
2xtra for facing in English or Flemish bond for ; 
every 10s. per 1,000 over the price of the 
common bricks .. per ft. super 0 0 1} 
POINTING. 
Neat flat struck or weathered joint .................. ee ee, ee 
ARCHES. 
Extra only to the price of ordinary brickwork :— 

Fair external in half brick rings ms gp. *O. C16 

Axed in stocks. Pa gti QO @ 

Rubbed and gauged jointed in putty camber or 

segmental maaciae ” ” 06 0 
SUNDRIES. 
Damp course in double course of slates breaking 
joint and bedded in Portland cement ............ es a eh ee 
Setting o: register grates and stoves ........ each 100 
Setting kitchener, including forming’ flues, &c., 
with all necessary fire bricks  .................s.s00 415 0 
ASPHALTER. s. d. 

Half-inch horizontal damp course. ............:::s:ss+0: peryardsuper 4 6 

‘Three-quarter-inch vertical damp course. ........... ~ ke 9 6 

‘Three-quarter-inch on flats in two thicknesses .. . - 6 0 

Angle fillet per foot run 0 3 

Skirting and fillet 6 in. high ” ” 1 0 

MASON. 

York stone templates fixed perfootcube 13 0 

York stone sills fixed ‘ns 5 22 0. 

Bath stone and all labour fixed we i 10 6 

Beer stone and all labour fixed i a 15 0 

Portland stone fixed PR ‘ 20 0 

Chilmark stone fixed complete : = a 17 6 

SLATER. 

Welsh 16in. x 8 in. 3 in. lap, including nails......... per square 72 9 
Do. 20in. x 10in. Do. S 1” Si es eran ie 80 9 
Do. 24in. x 12in. Do. tae ~ 90 0 
; CARPENTER AND JOINER. 

Fir framed in plates per foot cube 4 3 

Do. joists Oe 4 9 

Do. roofs, floors and partitions ............ i oF 5 3 

Do. trusses ” ” 7 9 
| }?” ? 5 ai } ” ' - 

Deal rough close boarding _............ per sq. | | 33/6 | 38/- | 43/- | 10/- 

Flat centering for concrete floor, in- 

cluding struts or hangers ............ a 50 0 

Do. _ to beams ERS DNB ccscsccntackashtnsicons 0 9 

Centre for arches 8 Sa ne cary Se i-.6 

Gutter boards and bearers................000+ = a A a 
FLOORING. | Ll ee 

Deal-edges shot = 2/6 50/- | 57/6 
Do. tongued and grooved ............ — | 47/-| 56/- | 64/- 
Do. matchings 44/-| 49/-| — | — 

Moulded skirting, including backings " | 

and groundB..............s+s++++ per ft. sup. | 1/6 | 1/9 | 2/- | 2/6 
SASHES AND FRAMES. 8. d. 

One-and-a-half moulded sashes or casements _....per foot super 110 

Two Do. Do. ene Pe a ae | 
Add for fitting and fixing >» » 0 3 

Deal-cased frames with li — fore and outer 

linings, 1} in. ley sti ngued to linings, 

hard obs. mie with 2in. moulded sashes in 

squares, double hung, double hung with pul- 

leys, lines and weights; average size ............ 3 9 
DOORS. 1}” | ae og 

Two-panel square framed ................ per ft. sup. | 2/1 2/3 | 2/5 

Four-panel Do. srnnnneenni e 2/4 | 2/6) 2/9 
Two-panel moulded both sides ...... “ coun | 2/6 2/9 | | 2/11 
Your-panel Do. Do, crore. 2/9 2/1l) 3/2 


*These prices a 


= ent, charges." poroe tage of 


to naw buildings ony They cover su 


tendence by foreman and 


aaa be added for Employers Liability and 
Insurance. The whole 
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CURRENT PRICES FOR BUILDING WORK IN LONDON‘ 


CARPENTER AND JOINER—continued. 
FRAMES. 
Deal wrot moulded and rebated ...........sesseeeses 


























l 


3. 





081 


d. 


per foot cube . A 


| 4° 1,” | 
Plain deal jamb linings framed ...... per ft. sup. 1/7} 1/8 | vil 
Deal shelves and bearers............... et 1/4] 1/6} i 
Add if cross-tongued ............0.0+++ sa 2d. | 2d. | 2d 
STAIRCASES. x 
Deal treads and risersin and includ-| 1° 14° { 1A’ | 2 | 28 
ing rough brackets ............... | Sf 384i 270i = i— 
Deal strings wrot on both sides and 
framed . oo arenncaad fel S| ST eT =— 
s. d. 
Housings for steps and risers .......-...... each 01 
Deal balusters, 1 in. x 1} in ......... . per ft. run 0 9 
Mahogany handrail, ee" 3 in. x 3 ii in. pie an 6 0 
Add iframped ..... ae seat i 12 0 
Add if wreathed . 24 0 
FIXING ONLY 1 JTRONMONGERY "(INCLUDING eo 
6 in. barrel bolts . wee SA. {| Rim 100KB  ...eeeceeeesreneee 2 /= 
Sash fasteners ...........+.+. 1l#d. | Mortice locks .......... we. 4/6 
Casement fasteners ......... 1/5 Patent spring hinges and 
Casement Stays. .......2..2.++ 1/2 letting into floor and 
Cupboard locks..............- 1/5 making good .....++++++ 19/- 
UNDER AND SMITH. s. d. 
Rolled steel joists .........:eseesseeeeeesers . per owt. 15 3 
Plain compound girders ......eseeeseeesseeeessereseenres ome 18 0 
Do stanchions . vidgpibididpaupiviann \ 20 9 
In roofwork .. -— sees ” 26 6 
“RAIN-WATER ‘Goons. «“ se 16 
Half-round plain rebated joints ...ft. run iy 11/7 | 1/9 | 2/- 
Ogee Do. Ties. iccssesevnes PS | 1/6 (1/9 | 2/3 | 2/9 
Rain-water pipes with ears ......... ~ | 1/6 , 2/4 — _— 
Extra for shoes and bends ......... each | 3/ . | 4/ | — 
Do. stopped ends .......606. oo» | I/t 1/10 | 2/9 | 3/3 
Do. nozzles for inlets ......... eS | 23 2/7 | 3/10 | 4/3 
PL s. d. 
Milled lead and laying in flashings and cnet siete percwt. 40 0 
Do. Do. Nate 9 ies Sieisedexe me 39 OU 
Extra labour and solder in coated d cesspools ciate each 6 9 
Welt joint .. Seeds debenaa es sececceeeee POPft.run O 6 
CN nc... scmomaiinisicntetenents owe : 
oid ‘ ae as oe ee | et 
Drawn lead waste perft.run) 1/1} 1/7| 1/10 3/-| 3/6) — 
Do. service ...... = 1/6; 2/-| 2/5; 3/6) — 
Do. soil ...... /— — - — — | 6/- 
Bends in lead pipe each _- _ — | — | 3/- | 6/6 
Soldered stopends_,, 1/-| 1/4} 1/9} 2/6 | 3/2 — 
Red lead joints ... __,, laid. | 1/-| 1/3} 1/11) 2/4| 4/10 
Wiped soldered joints,, | 2/6 3/-| 3/6| 4/4} 5/6} 7/9 
Lead traps and 
cleaning screws ‘a == _ — | 12/7| 17/6| — 
Bib cocks and joints ,, 6/4 | 9/7 | 15/4| 41/-| — | — 
Stop cocks and joints,, | 15/4 | 17/2 | 25/8 | 64/-| — | — 
PLASTERER. s. d. 
Render, float and set in lime and hair . per yardsup. 2 3 
Do. Do. Sirapite ....0cc.cccccceccesse 99 i 2 6 
Do. Do. WGONS ooo Sic actseeeneet ca 1 3 6 
Add saw lathing .............cccccccccecsecssescscescseree on ie x2 
Add metal lathing ................ccccccsesecesescecoeeee 55 ad 2 6 
(Not including hangers or runners, etc., for sus- 
pended ceilings.) 
Portland MRE MUROOED . ccvcieuspsokacsaisaespeessas’ on x 2 2 
~ Do. — plaim face  ..........sseeereeeeercereceeereeees 9” oe 
Mouldings in plaster .... sitciebeenniineson: ME 0 1 
Qne-and-a-half granolithic pavings . Makesiousunsoneonee per yard sup. 5 3} 
GLAZIER. 
21-0z. sheet a ccieiditoxmenincccadediteaenncioe In wns: 2 ie 
26-02. DO. ......cccsceccccceceecscreccccscerceccenceceeree gs a 0 7} 
Obscured. sheet ei a alae a ag are le a Pe 0 8 
}-in. rolled plate .. iit ceedsiskest toed 55 e. 0 8 
}-in. rough rolled or cast at plato seenadiniosgeninwende <a ~ 0 73 
}-in. wired cast plate .......... ccstgibacwieceake..' Se ue 1 1 
PAINTER. 
Preparing and distempering, 2 coats .......-......+ per yard sup. 0 9 
Knotting and priming ......... atin guksta obese “a 07 
Plain painting; 1 coat.. aanbinmisen bipeesesnensd - i a 09 
Do. 2 coats . acdntendeseeusensonmeianceb dake a ra 
Do. TOON. a cnc cscdccateusecececesccesce. ‘gp is 1 9 
Do. A INE Sin cv cee cca diecotaedehandabeessionns ste 24 
Graining .. site Des Gans Gavan View agupdaccdae <eneernh es. th a 23 
Varnishing twice SOT eR en, Senden tyres? SA i 19 
Sizing .......ccecesscccssececseccrsssceeeesesserscsenseeses 9p f 0 3 
TRO 6 aan aise didoo no cons ce. ces baeNyesecestacc¥saswess yp cs ae 
Wax polishing - per footsup. 0 6 
French scsicamasaanaiea Ig 


Preparing for and hanging paper oupisoyassasesecss per piece, 2/- -to4/- 


fit of 10% onthe pre cot without 
tional Heal yment Act, 
of the information given on a7 phog 
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TENDERS 


Communications for insertion under this heading 
should be addressed to “ The Editor,’”’ and must 
reach him not later than Tuesday evening. 


* Denotes accepled. 

t Denotes provisionally accepted. 

t Denotes recommended for acceptance. 

§ Denotes accepted subject to modifications. 

q Denotes accepted by H.M. Office of Works and 
H.M. War Office. 


Aberdeen.—Six houses in Gladstone-place, Wood- 
side. Mr. Edwin Williamson, architect, 157, Main- 
street, Aberdeen :— 

*J. Anderson, Aberdeen. 

Aylesbury. —Shop front and internal fittings at 
premises in High-street :— 

*Cheltenham Shopfitting Co., Ltd., 

ham. 

Bangor.—26 houses at Maesyllan and 35 
at Penybryn, for the Citv Council :-— 

“Ww. Evans, Pentraeth .........---...0 £312 each. 

Barnsley.—Club buildings, stands, ctc., at Quecn’s 
gvround greyhound racing track, for the Queen's 
Ground Sports Stadium, Ltd. Mr. A. E. Shennan, 


Chelten- 


houses 


FRIBA. architect, 17, North John-street, Liver- 
pool :— 

Builders—*ilibbert & Penn. 

Plumber—*R. Bardsley & Son. 

Plasterer—*John Blower. 

Painter—*5. A. Blackburn. 

(All of Stockport.) 

Barry (Gliam.).—Guest house and _ conference 
centre at Cold Knap, for the Welsh National 
Council of the Y.M.C.A. Mr. T. Alwyn Lloyd, 
F.R.LB.A., architect, 6, Cathedral-road, Cardiff :— 

Evan Jones & Sons, Ponty- 

Se Ren, ee os SEER eee ge he £4,984 15 0 
Vickery Bros., Barry ................ 4,928 3 0 
H. §. Rendell & Sons, Barry ... 4,860 7-5 
Rogers & Davies, Ltd., Cardiff 4,825 14 7 
D. Davies & Sons, Cardiff ......... 4,709 0 0 
F. Holcombe & Sons, Cardiff -- 4,647 5 11 
E. Turner & Sons, Ltd., Cardiff 4,509 7 6 
E. A. Bond & Co., Cardiff ......... 4,414 0 0 
*Knox & Wells, Ltd., Cardiff ... 4,336 0 0 

Berkhamsted._New Foundling Hospital build- 


Sheppard & Partners, 


ings. Messrs. J. M. 

F.R.1.B.A., architects, 38, Bedford-place, W.C.1. 
Mr. E. C. Harris, surveyor, 3, Bedford-square, 
W.C.1 :— 


*Walter Lawrence & Son, Ltd., Sun-street, 
Finsbury-square, E.C.2. 
Stone—*Bath Masonry Works of the + and 


Portland Stone Firms, Ltd., 

Bolsover.—Eight houses on the Moorfield-larie 
housing estate, for the U.D.C. Mr. Sydney Hoten, 
architect and surveyor :— 

J. Gerrard & Sorts, Ltd., Manchester £3.09 
McKeand, Smith & Co., Lid., Wednes- 
ORE SAAS hs 8 eet 
W. J. Sime, 
Nottingham 





Thos. Smith & Son, Ltd., Mansfield ... 2,449 
Kilburn & Co., Chesterfield ............... 2.360 
G. & C. Whittle, Ltd., Arnold, Notts 2,320 
Jacques & Greeves, Ltd., Doncaster ... 2,320 
Walters & Westley, Ltd.. Sheffield ...... — 


Wm. Drabble & Sons, Mosborongh a. 





R. Moore & Sons, Mansfield . 2.200 
G. Rowley, Brimington se ... 2,060 
M. Stubbins. Be eg! sctdeniphippbomcuabcciee 2,000 
J. H. & W. Tlett, Ltd., Worksop ... 1,995 
tHedley Rughes Hallam, Bolsover ... 1,960 

for the L.N.E 


Brentwood.—Station buildings, 
Rly., Co. Mr. H. N. Gresley, 
King’ s Cross, London, N.1:— 
*G. Longden & Sons, Ltd., Sheffield. 
Brighton.—Sub-station. building, foundations, 
etc., at the Droveway, Hove, for the Corporation :— 
J. Barnes & Sons, Brighton 
Saunders’s, Brighton ............-.+-::-sseeeseeee 454 


chief engineer. 


br ON ere te 442 
R. Cook & Sons, Ltd., Crawley ............ 434 
Rice & Son, Ltd., Brighton .................. 434 
Limpus & Son, Ltd., Brighton ............... 418 
G. Lynn & Son, Ltd.. Brighton ............ 417 
H. 7 Penfold, Brighton Sha i ieeieennemies 417 


*T. J. Braybon & Son, Ltd., Brighton... 409 
Rowland Bros., Horsham Incomplete 


Burnley.—Five additional houses at Townelev 
Small Holdings, for the T.C. Mr. A. Race, Borough 
Surveyor :— 

*L. Todd & Co., Burnley 


Bursiem.—New office block, for the Burslem 
Mutnal Assurance Collecting Society. Messrs. 
Longden & Venables, F./L.R.1.B.A., architects, 
Leeds :— 

*Cousens & Allport, Burslem. 

Reinforced Concrete Engineers for the foun- 
dations and floors—*Trussed Concrete 
Steel Co., Ltd., London. 

Carlisle—Painting of the memorial bridge at 


nicer. ook, for fhe T.C. Mr. Percy Dalton, 
A.R.I.B.A., City Engineer and Surveyor, 18, Fisher- 


street :-— 
*Askew & Bell, 


Carlisle.—Recreation 
ton-gardens, for the 


CS oo cisccceosces £7317 6 


avilion at Margaret Creigh- 
ousing Committee. Mr. P 


Dalton, City Surveyor :— 
*Kerr & Son, 


CITING « siiniiorsnscicobecsccevuits £329 
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Carstairs Junction—New housing scheme, for 
the Lanarkshire C.C. Mr. Peter C. Smith, housing 
architect, Clydesdale-street, Hamilton :— 

Excavations, brick and mason—*Bryce & Sym- 

ington, 22, Kirkton-avenue, Carluke 

Joinery, carpentry, ironmongery and y 


W. Chambers & 


Son, Ltd., Flemington 
Station, Motherwell. 


Slater—*John Wallace & Son, Muirhead, 
Choyston, Airdrie. 
Plaster—*T. Lithgow & Co., Carluke. 


Plumber—* Duncan Johnstone, 25, Waterside- 
Street, Strathavon. 

Painters—*J. Kemp & Son, 110, Brandon-street, 
Motherwell. 

Electric installations—*D. Henderson, 88, Great 
Western-road, St. George’s, Glasgow. 


Croydon.—Sub-station at Church-street, Croydon, 
for the C.B. :— 
~ FR REE ee £789 10s. 


Croydon.—Fencing of the Shirley Church-road 
school site, for the C.B.: 


Wm. Gratrix & Sons, Meataibie £723 11 6 
Shepherd & Co., Hammersmith’... 58915 0 
H. J. Ford, Wembley ................... 496 5 0 
F. H. Badger, Croydon ................ 9 0 
Hopping Bros.. Whetstone, N.20... 443 10 0 
H. 8S. Nunn, Ltd., Gipsy Hill ...... 441 7 9 
*Powell & Foster, South Norwood... 42310 6 


Doncaster.—Shop premises for Messrs. Hodgson & 


re tae Messrs. Athron &.Dyson, L. & 
A.R.I.B.A., architects Dolphin- chambers, Market- 
place :— 
Builder—*F. Peck, Doncaster. 
Patent stone — Girling’s Ferro-concrete Co., 
Ltd., Leeds. 


Earsdon.—20 semi-detached houses at Holywell, 
for the U.D.C. Mr. T. W. Burgess, surveyor :— 


*J. carruther & Sons, Percy’s-square, 


UIUEIN 5 <s< cosnbeniesseasbshvointiconcnsnesdd 5, 
“een houses at Trapes, for the 
).D.U.s— 

ET cae, ERMINE. ccucovetthooicckehausenneoscde £8,434 


Fraserburgh.—Blocks of houses of three and two 
apartments, at Gallowhill site. _Mr. W. F. Hamilton, 
Burgh Architect :— 


Excavation, brick and mason—*A. J. Chalmers. 
Montland Station, Aberdeen, and *Andrew 
Cheyne, New Pitsligo. 


Painter—*Ferguson & Milne, Queen-street, 


Peterhead. 
Plumber—*John. McNab, Firthside - street, 
Fraserburgh, and *Robert Twadle & Son. 


Cross-street, Fraserburgh. 

— Campbell, High-street, 

ur 

jelaatee carpentry and ironmongery—*Carle, 

May & Co., Commerce-street, Fraserburgh, 
and *H. Hall & Sons, College Bounds, 
Fraserburgh. 

Slater—*.A. Thomas & Son, Cross-street, Fraser- 

burgh. 

Frinton-on-Sea.—Alterations and additions to “ St. 
Lucia,” for Mr. H. Cliff Haselgrove. Messrs 
oe Homer & Ley, architects, Frinton-on- 
Sea :— 

*F. E. Feltham. 


Frinton-on-Sea.—House, for Mr. R. G. B. Regge. 
Messrs. Tomkins, Homer & Ley, architects, Frinton- 
on-Sea :— 

*C. H. Jones, Ltd. 

Frinton-on-Sea.—New offices and showrooms, for 
the Tendring Hundred Waterworks Co.. Ltd. 
Messrs. Tomkins, Homer & Ley, architects. Quanti- 
ties by Messrs. Parmenter & Caston, of Ipswich :— 

*C. H. Jones, Ltd. 


Frinton-on-Sea.—Alterations and additions to 
“ Chesterford,” for Mrs. G. M. Cohen. Messrs. 
Tomkins, Homer & Ley, architects :— 


*W. Green & Sons. 


Frinton-on-Sea.— Alterations additions to 
“ Longsands,” for Mr. E. €. Homer. Messrs. 
Homkins, Homer & Ley, architects :— 


*C. H. Jones, Ltd. 
Gateshead.—Extensions to the Teams Poor Law 


Fraser- 


and 


Institution, for the T.C.. Mr. F. H. Patterson, 
Borough Kngineer :— 
*R. Gallagher, Ltd., Blackhill ......... £11,391 


Gloucester.—Alterations to premises and new shop- 
front in Northgate-street :— 


*Cheltenham Shopfitting Co., Ltd., Cheltenham. 
_ Hereford.—Alterations to premises and internal 
fittings in Eign-street :— 
*Cheltenham Shopfitting Co., Ltd., Cheltenham. 
a ae .—Eight houses at Stoney Stanton, for 
eR 
PR PA pk ncaa gle oa tarpiok 
({n lieu of previous tender.) 


Hornchurch.—Wooden fences on the face of the 
piles at the Corporation jetty, for the City of 
London Corporation :— 


£3,472 


W. R. Hargrave & Sons ............... £177 12 
George Tate & Son ............c.c..ccc000 160 16 
Baker. Hammond & ag ot Ltd. ... 144 0 
*John Shelbourne & Co., Ltd. ............ 142 4 


Hyde.—38 houses on ach puta street, for the 
Corporation. Mr. J. H. Ward, Borough Sur- 
veyor :— 


tRoger B. Key, Hyde 
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Hyde.—Cubicle block at Borough Hospital, Back 
Bower-street, for the T.C. Mr. J. H. Ward. 
Borough Surv 2yor :— 

*Wellerman Bros., Lid., Hyde. 


Kettering.—Methodist Church, School-lane, for 
the Kettering Wesleyan Circuit (Superintendent 
Minister, Rev. W. Jackson Bush). Messrs. Gotch 
& Saunders, F.R.I.B.A., architects, Bank-cham- 

TS :— . 

*O. P. Drever & Sons, Ltd., Kettering. 


Kilmacthomas.—Sewerage scheme at Kilmac- 
thomas, for the Waterford County Board of Public 
Health. The Secretary, County Home, Dungarvan :— 

George Stokes & Sons, Dun- 
nach Ganhos eeetthcnarie £3,039 7 6 
Michael Murray & Sons, Youghal 2,569 8 6 

*C. S. Downey, Waterford ......... 2,564 9 0 


Kingsclere and Whitchurch.—38 houses proposed 
at Overton, Whitchurch, Kingsclere, Headley, Han- 
nington and Wolverton Common, Baughurst, for 
the R.D.C. :— 

*Public Works Construction Co., Ltd. 

Swindon 


m saan Park.—30 houses at South Anston, for the 


*Woodthorpe & Hanford, Worksop ... £8,186 


Knightswood.—Sheds and shops and other accom- 
modation at the Great Western Boulevard, for the 
Clydebank Co-operative Society, Ltd. Messrs. 
Stewart & Paterson, architects, 16, Blytheswood- 
square, Blytheswood, Glasgow :— 

Excavation, brick and mason — *J. Taylor. 

Dock-street, Yoker, Clydebank. 

Joinery, carpentry and ironmongery—*R. Coch- 
rane, Port Dundas - road, Cowcaddens, 
Glasgow. 

Plaster—*T. Thursby, 14, Belmont-street, Clyde- 


bank. 
Slater—*W. Latto & Sons, Canal-street. Clyde- 


ban 

Plumber—*A. Low & Son, Ltd., Merkland En- 
gineering Works, Glasgow. 

Terrazzo and tile—*Dajoh Flooring Co., Ltd., 
Lister-street, Bridgeton, Glasgow. 


Leeds.—Extensions to the premises of the York- 
shire Pride, Ltd. Mr. A. Neill, architect, Claremont 
Villas, Clarendon-road :— 


*Ledgard & Sons, Veninor-street, Leeds. 


YLondon.—Tenders accepted by H.M.O.W. for the 
week ended December 16 :— 


South-Eastern District. Parcel Office—registered 
parcel enclosure—J. Greenwood. Ltd., 12 and 14, 
Arthur-street, London Bridge, E.C.4. 


qLondon.—The following works contracts have 
been placed by the War Office during tha week 
ended December 15 :— 

Bulford—painting—A. A. McDermott & Sons, Ltd., 
Bradford. 

Blackdown—erection of dental centre, erection of 
24 married soldiers’ quarters; and Woolwich—con- 
struction of wheel-testing track—J. Edwards 
& Co. (Whyteleafe), Ltd., London Wie 

Tidworth—alterations to married soldiers’ quarters— 

P. C. King, Pewsey. 
block—F. 


Cait Maaitnones and dining-room 
Hutton & Son, Colchester. 

Lighteld—root repairs—W. H. James & Son, Sutton 

Pontefract and Seen —eriaieal services—F. Holds- 


worth, Ltd., Shipley. 
Catterick—petiodical services—J. R. Surtees, Black- 


Isle "et Wight, Weymouth, Portland and Dorchester 
= mena: services—A. Bagnall & Sons, Shi 
Didcot —repairs to. floors—Boshers (Cholsey), Be: 
olsey 
Pertnnaeth — alterations to married 
quarters—Cortis & Hankins, Drayton. 
Tidworth—periodict services—Arun al (Contractors), 
Ltd., Bradford. 


London.—External painting and other works at 
Addington Mansions, N.5, for the Islington B.C. 
Housing Manager :— 


soldiers’ 










ie.* IRON Oe OE 5 £1,430 0 0 
J. T. Reid & Sons: 5:-.65<555....662 133. 420 0-0 
Alfred Sprosson & Co. .........0..... 1,028 0 0 
John C. Mather & Son ............ 985 0 0 
Franks & Simons, Ltd. ........:... 961 0 O 
MOMMIES 9S ere ee 899 0 0 
te ee: “ee 89110 6 
R. Woolleston & Co. ....:.......... 869 0 0 
C.. Grover; Tifera. .-..... 0.600.522. 763 0 O 
Thomas Cole (Barnsbury), Ltd. 760 0 0 
Ty Baeak, THe. siciscicssvsciaviccees 759 0 0 
B. Alflatt & Sons ................... 750 0 0 
Burnand. & Pickett, Ltd., Wal- 
Bee eat ee 737 0 O 
J. Winget (G. W. Eyers, Pro- 
og RRO NE Se eae Ete RG 710 0 0 
Bxors:. of .J,: ZJoOnNGON: 3) s<...0550....+. 698 0 0 
Bai NOI os oi dannd Sivaasesionssesi co 659 0 0 
y RRIEEE MODS. oo os. oe ses costaaccece 659 0 O 
3. DIOS <8 BOD vi 0dicsjessectzeesose 652 18 9 
Bin Bey EN orien iS oscuniate se 64215 0 
aS RCE Ee aR ah ge 636 5 0 
Stevens &  GoOns.. .......cisescsasssensess 633 0 0 
D. M. Peattie & Co. 600 0 0 
S. Stock & Son ..... 590 0 O 
Walter Rands .. 570 0 O 
Chas. Berger .. 559 0 0 
Buckingham & Son 548 0 0 
¢. & T. ae, Ltd. -. 6% 0-6 
Troy & Co., Ltd. ..... E 477 0 0 
Ps & Co., 1, Barford-clo 
PENA: oh on garatiosn betivenses 7517 6 


(Remainder of London.) 
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diers’ 
tors), 


ek) 


ae 


eS NI PIO DVOQOO9SOO Soc GB2E00QEn0o0e000 


Dad 


Oh PINES oconacheseccocenssestv ise 21,625 0 0 
Dagenham Construction Co., Ltd., 

SID. sikdoscrnivnencdarpicucennateons 42717 0 
1, GG A ROU 2a sai sv cnsctesisen son ccovcine ‘ 00 
D. M. Peattie & Co. .................. 1,220 @ 0 
Tellanson & Co., Ltd. .................. 1,207 0 6 
J. T. Hig SOA Rs eae 1,180 0 0 

G. ean 1,020 7 3 
Wm. Ball & Sons (Highbury), Ltd. 1,000 5 6 
2 RE OE ee ere 993 0 0 
I IG ccatanes vias descdscarctausaskone 983 0 O 
A. oor are Pinctpvddeaash chia Gagciaws ces 979 0 O 
pe BREE eae SP eee 977 10 O 
ae ee 2 Painters, TT erin toe 965 0 0 
B. Woollaston & C0. ..-.cc.csesssee0 959 0 O 
Arthur H. Inns, OU och casi d 897 0 0 
Burnand & Pickett, Ltd., Wal- 

RET ER Ei aE Ree 877 0 0 
TP TIME cis spicndseasitestGaresticacouxeds 867 0 O 
John C. Mather & Son .............-. 845 0 0 
Charles” Benger  i5..:.sieccccssscecdecce0i 835 0 O 
Waring & Gillow, Ltd. ............... 795 10 O 
Walter Rands ............0..:cesseeeees 727 0 O 
J. F. Dobbins, Wokingham ...... 72013 6 
— H. Francis & Son ............ €c0 0 0 
TF. Troy & Co., Ltd., 194 and 196, 

Finchley-rosd, ‘N ie eee 564 0 0 







December 23, 1932 


Lendon.—Painting and decorative work te the in- 
— of the Town Hall buildings, for the Islington 


(Remainder of London.) 


As halt work— 

immer and Trinidad Lake Asphalte 

Co., a etal dep athtitnadeboclighscesdnovivaare 
7 4% 

iA. ‘felling, ESR ep ne eg ip 300 

ne ‘Goldstein ices a biseibimeden kaa 634 
Tiling— 
TUG FR BOG abv cvecgivochccctdansscetvedtlcace 730 


Topham, Jones & Railton, Ltd., 
Londo: 


DD». inn enenvocetusindanrapaateanseetes £154,951 12 Od 
155,973 18 8a 
Balfour, Beatty & Co., Ltd., 
DEA Be ee Bc FE = eee 149,084 12 1ld 
3 150,106 19 7a 
Yorkshire Hennebique Co., Ltd., 
TR aie ivinsn cd pebcdeasetacwtocied 144,302 14 10e 
— eee & Sons, Ltd. ° 
ERTS ee a a 141,092 7 6c 
Pred | Mitedel & Son, Ltd., Man- 
sipnbicentastonbelingboiaenens cack 139,229 13 4a 
140,252 0 Od 
Neville, Dundas & Whitson, 
Ltd., Glasgow ............-ss000008 138,937 4 2c 
G. Wimpey & o,., Ltd, 
MINER, cchcvucaedacbewsenacssectguveh 138,876 0 Ta 


137,342 10 7d 
E. D. Winn & Co., Lid, 
TR itis vn Spoke savencblacaictensnne 137,563 15 Oa 
Cc. Fison & Co., Ltd., London 136,271 16 84 
G. Percy Trentham, Lid., 


ERARMNANE: 1) sacds dnt geats savekesdhvovenbs es 135,331 19 2a 
136,098 14 2d 
Charles Brand & Sons, London 134,838 5 lld 


C. Fison & Co., ‘Ltd., London ... 134,738 -6 8d 
Mitchell Bros., Sons & Co., Lid. 

Da = « .cciensamdebs edadextveneesoe 134,432 0 
B. D. Winn & Co., Ltd., London 133,730 0 
Dorman, Long & Co., Lid., 

Middlesbrough  .........-sseeeeeeess 133,015 18 


132,249 3 
Caffin & Co., Ltd., London ... 132,953 17 
Mitchell, Bres., Sons & Co., 
GO: TORO acscnivnsarscccters 132,387 6 
Concrete Piling, Ltd., London 131,528 18 11 
Sir Lindsay -Parkinson & Co., 




















TN: TI ieccptetniencagen 130,394 15 3c 
Concrete Piling, Ltd., London 130,378 16 5d 
Holloway Bros. (London), Ltd., 

ROA cc, sshln sh acadasehansbannsnnacnsh 128,687 0 Od 
Aubrey Watson, Ltd., London 128,361 5 6b 
one & Co., Ltd., London ...... 126,973 4° 0a 

G. Somerville & Co., Lid., 

Ds Es susegh paberdgiennecssscovwoian 125,421 7 Td 
W. & C. French, Ltd., Essex .... 121,500 17 6b 
Nuttall & Mowlem (J oint), Ltd. 

TRB . cocccagevenseress ro aeaba ia 121,523 13 6a 
“i to den & Son, 

ro Be CR ee TRE oe 120,881 19 7d 
Natta! x Mowlem (Joint), Ltd., 

BE issn Siccasccysuvecbocescugeaces 118,530 4 6d 
Peter Lind & Co., London ...... 117,171 10 5d 

118,193 17 la 
Sir Robt. MacAlpine & Sons 

(London), Ltd. London ......... 117,091 15 7b 
Sir W. Prescott & Sons, Lid., 

a aki 117,084 12 3a 

W. Moss & Sons, Ltd., London 116,933 3 7a 
Stewart & Partners, Ltd., 

London .. 116,249 16 Oc 
W. Moss & Sons, Ltd., London 115,399 13 '7d 
Sir W. Prescott & Sons, Lid., : 

London .. iia 115,295 10 7d 

i mvyeyor - ie 
mr pa err er 114,272 7 7b 

wan, -» Glas- 
— * 111,050 5 10a 





s& £&& 2&8 


London.—Sub-contracts for Limehouse generating 
station extension, for the Stepney B.C. Borough 
Hmgineer and Surveyor :— 


London.—Foundation works at the new generating 
station, for the Fulham B.C. Council’s ae 
engineers, in conjunction with Messrs. H. 
rymple-Hay and Messrs. Mott, Hay 
civil engineers :— 


Dal- 
& pie Ener 


4, Waters "b, road and water; ¢. road or water; 
d, road; e, not stated. 


THE BUILDER. 


London. rene improved means of ventila- 
tion, access, etc sewers in Bread-street, 
Bow-lane, Priderietenes yt Old Change, for the 
City Corporation :— 





Daniel T. Jackson, Ltd. ... £1,683 3 0 
City, Construction Co., Ta; 1,612 14 0 
*D. BR. Patereon, TAG. .00..5...00005 1,438 17 4 


London. —Peovidia a “Carbite” mosaic pave- 
ment to the side-walks of the first-class and second- 
class swimming baths at the Marshall-street estab- 
lishment, in place of the existing rubber tiling, 
for the Westminster City Corporation :— 


Art Pavements & Decorations, Ltd. = 15 0 


Carter & Co. (London), gel 8 9 
*Diespeker & Co., Ltd., Holborn 
Wee, TE csc ihc csssoassttes 53 3 4 


(All of London.) 


London.—Alterations to Nos. 66-72, St. John’s- 
road, Clapham hemo for Messrs. ‘Hawes Bros., 
Ltd. Messrs. George Baines & Son, FF.R.I.B.A 
oe 121, Victoria-street, Waskesbantes’ 


Shop windows contract— 
*Courtney, Pope & Co., Ltd., Amhurst 
Park Works, Tottenham, "N15 ...... £3,286 


London.—Painting and repairing the interior of 
four public libraries, for the er B.C. : 

Randalls {Mollewas), Ltd. 

J. Mather & Son ........... 


C. & T. Painters, Ltd. 
apast Cheetham ......... 








Stevens & Sons 
Willers Ball & Sons (Highbury) 
td., 64, Drayton Park, N.5 ......... 299 10 


{All of tens 5 


London.—Supply and installation of a low-pressure 
hot-water system at the muniment houses, Sur- 
biton, for the M.W.B 


Clark, Hunt & Co., itd. EROS Ne ne ame 
Rosser & ig |< Nae 
Chas. P. Kinnell & . BN avai xeaAvess 367 
Norris Warming Co., Ltd. ..............000.05 354 
yt W. Dutton & Co., ue EE ae 337 
N. Haden & & Sons, Bie scvssitteesbanbacst 310 
“Haywarie NE Re ER Orig ie 305 


Macroom (Go. Gork).—20 houses at Slaveen _ 
Macroom, in lots of 10 houses each, for the U.D.C 
Mr. M. Kelleher, clerk :— 


James Buckley, Kinsale :— 





Concrete, Lot 1 ............ aiuans £3,139 10 0 
Gee SHO ET 5 ooc0ec 3,139 10 0 
Robert enn yah — 
Cavity walls, oe SE IR et 2,990 8 0 
OS a ea Oe 2.828 8 6 
Cavity walls, oa RE aes 2,974 8 6 
Concrete walls, MAB REE oskes=ssctoens 2,844 8 0 
J. Driscoll & Sullivan :— 
Concrete blocks, Lot I ............... 2,940 0 0 
BRON Tb N sashes ctscokcsictccsns'secusdas 3,125 0 0 
Solid concrete, Lot I .................. 2,885 0 0 
Concrete blocks, Lot II ............. 2,960 0 0 
TORN aie ees; cits nacechascckeecny 3,145 0 0 
Solid concrete, Lot IT ................ 2,905 00 


*McTwomey. Ballyvourney :— 


Solid concrete, Lot I ............c.0 2,700 0 0 
CT 0g Gp eee 3,000 0 0 
Solid concrete, Lot II ............... 2,700 0 0 
POW SMUG EN ss cosccatssrciccecdsseassi sce 3,000 0 0 
John tomy Macroom :— 

Concrete = pe Eee 2 2,962 10 0 
po OR OS SSS TERE Seren ae en 3,235 0 O 
Concrete blacks, BIN ccrecsescesoaes 2,981 0 0 

I RICE ess oss os secavateneaes ene 3,371 0 0 


P. Dennely, Kinsale :— 
Concrete blocks, same prices for 
MIMI clos Ginocage ss canaliohbciakcas Reece 3,199 6 8 


Jerh. Callaghan, Ahabullogue :— 

Concrete blocks (Lot I £14 per 
NY SS eee eee nee 2,768 0 0 
Concrete blocks, Lot II ............... 2,850 0 0 


Maltby.—108 houses on the Grange-lane Wood- 
lands estate, for the U.D.C. Mr. Morgan R. Jones, 
engineer and surveyor :— 

*Mollekin Bros., Maltby (48 houses) ... £13,063 

*J. H. Gilbert, 15, Cemetery-road, Don- 
caster: (60 houses) I Ret ea 16,469 


Manchester.—Warehouse additions to the factory 
in Great Ducie-street, Knightingale-street and 
Briddon-street, Cheetham, for Messrs. W. Timpson, 
Ltd., Bath -road, Kettering. Messrs. W. Johnson & 
Sons, architect, 27, Oldham-road, Miles Platting :— 

*W. Thorpe & ea Iid., Manchester. 

Middlesex.—Junior mixed and infants’ school in 
Knapp-road, Ashford, for the Middlesex C.C. Mr. 
W....2. Curtis, F.R.LB.A., County Architect, 10, 
Great George-street, §.W.i:— 





Newby Bros., Ltd., Southgate £13,892 0 0 
L. & W. Whitehead, Ltd., Lon- 

ORE ABIES ela rash cc encicescetectcck 13,420 0 O 
W. J. Drinkwater & Sons, 

PII. abs in cia Wieck cccstteesedencces 13,383 13 0 
Henry Knight & Son, Totten- 

TER ac pa pigs DRS OF 13,364 0 0 
A. & B. Hanson, Ltd., —— 13,080 0 0 
Ashford Builders Co., Ltd. 

London, ge AE IES 3 6 
Y. J. Lovell & Son, Gerrards 

REGGE, | sds snceviscoees Base ukaar dhsevs 0 0 
W. J. Dickens, Ealing 00 
J. Dorey & Co., Ltd., B 00 
MA Lacey, Hounslow ... 0 0 

8. Try, Uxbridge ... 0 0 
tFasenides’ & Son, Lt Ux- 

aera covischanescdonsas 60 
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Monaghan.—42 houses, for the U.D.C. :— 
J. & RB. W. Teggart, Belfast. ............ £18,297 
(2760 | for brtek.) 
ers Bros Belfast ......... 18,103 
. Cullen & Sons, Portadown 17,716 
(Extra for brick, £2,961. 
P. & F. O’Don Belfast ............ 16,908 
(With ner 500 for ~y 
P. M'‘Goldrick, BIE cid chindactcomccetas 16,082 
3. M'Guinness, Dundalk .................. 15,340 
B. O'Reilly, Gn Kells . 15,138 
Robt. Colhoun, Derry ‘......c...ccc00e--- 15,016 
(£1, 220 Sih brick.) 
Kennedy & Sons, Galway .................. 14,146 
With brick, £4,252.) 
P. M‘Kenna & Sons, A rmagh ............ 13,900 


Extra for hick 1 357.) 
*J.3. Smyth, Stradone, County Cavan 13,486 
(Extra for brick, £1,628.) 


Monmouth.—22 houses at Wyesham, for the T.C. 
Borough Surveyor, 3, St. James’s-street :— 
t+tBeese Bros., Pontnewydd, Mon. ...... £26,589 


Navan.—For (2) 10 houses and (b) 15 houses at 
Henry’s field, for the U.D.C.:— 


(a)— 

FP. Delaney, Navan ................05... £3,223 0 0 
Philip O’Reilly, Moynalty ......... 2,833 10 9 
*McEntaggart Bros., Nobber ... 2,683 0 0 
(b)— 

BER DOUBT csccisccceseccctsecoccences £24,687 2 0 
PUEII 4) TROUIEN si cckeocconsccabecsadbiesesd 4,238 5 2 
gs 2S 3,976 10 0 


—20 houses for aged persons on the Block 

Halt as. for tha T.C.: 

tNelson Corporation Works Department. 

Newbiggin.—Extensions to the local Church of 
England Schools. Mr. C. §. Errington, architect, 
21, Grainger-street West, Newcastle-on- Tyne: — 

*F,. Dickman, Watts-lane, Newbiggin. 

Newbury.—House, for Brig..Gen. Chaplin. Messrs. 
Tomkins, Homer & lIey, architects, Frinton-on- 
Sea. Quantities by Messrs. Parmenter & Caston, 
of Ipswich :— 


*R. A. Wickens. 
Newcastle-on-Tyne.—Building of a photographer’s 
house and studio in Chillingham-road. essts. 


Marshall &*Tweedy, FF.R.1.B.A., architecte, Mervyn 
House, Pilgrim-street, Sone, — 
*T, Clements & Sons, Selbourne-gardens, 
Newcastle. 
Newton Abbot.—Houses for the R.D.C. :— 
*Building & Public Works Co. :— 






Four houses at North Bovey ............ £1,184 
Wet Gb TAGGIN vise coca ccapincscccsicivess 1,108 
Two BG TUR RUOD occisecsisisnacce i 617 
Two at Moretonhampstead ang RT 
Two at Manaton .... 599 
Two at en , 615 


Heathm 
Two oe Chudleigh caipualadiasiichcaliadabosbin 639 


Northampton.—Houses, for the R.D.C.:— 
Four at Great Billing— 


*Underwood & Weston .............sscccsseeee £1,120 
Six at Bugbrooke— 

WF; TRACI vans cess ea cdacd. ee tiaccnibics ons 1,580 
Six at Harpole— 

oP a A eee ae eo et eee 1,7 
Four at ere 

SF TE EABCGR ho cccectsiciksctcisobainces 1,146 


Pinner.—Junior mixed and infants’ school in 
Headstone-lane, Pinner Park, for Middlesex C.C. 
Mr. W. T. Curtis, F.RIBA., | County Architect, 
10, Great George-street, 8.W.1 


Y. J. Lovell & Son, Gerrards Cross ey 715 


J. C. Rackham, Harrow Weald ...... 14,636 
G. Godson & Sons, Ltd., Kilburn ...... 14,606 
Newby Bros., Ltd., South igate ......... 14,588 
J. Laing & Son, Ltd., Mill Hill ...... 14,523 
A. Monk, Lower Edmonton ............ 14,160 
W, Lacey, ae ees 13,985 
e Stewart & cons Sani Tottenham 13,932 

Be Ns IED acvceneisstteacenkaicecs 1 782 
tWarey Neal, ihe eestianeel dots gis 13,152 


Pitlochry. Pa ie mg at the “ Atholl Palace ” 
hotel. Messrs. T. Snell & Partners, consulting 
engineers, London. Mr. J. H. Brander, architect, 
Pitlochry :— 

Plumber—*T. P. Phimister, Dundee. 

— joiner work—*A. B. Kennedy & 

on. 

Mason work—*P. Graham & Son, Pitlochry 

and Bankfoot. 

Plasterer—*A. Campbell, Dunkeld. 

Painters—*P. K. Donald: & Son. 


Portmadoc.—Church of the Holy Family at Port- 
madoc, for the Rev. L. Cunningham, P.P., St. 
Joseph’s Church, Pwllheli :— 

*G. & J. P. Gregory, Caernarvon. 


Preston.—Additions to the office premises in 
Ormskirk-road, for the Preston Industria] Co- 
operative Society, Ltd. Mr. Geo. H. Broadbent, 
architect, 12, Gulldhali-street : - 


*Thos. Croft & Sons, Lid., Preston. 


Preston.—House at Penwortham, Preston. Mr. 
Barker Crabtree, architect, 20, Fishergate-hill :— 


*Thos. Croft & Sons, Ltd., Preston. 
(Estimated cost : £2,000.) 


Reading.—Rebuilding of part of 145, Friar-street, 
for the Sun Fire Insurance Co.: 
*Collier & Catley, Lid., Reading. 
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Salford.—Convenience at Frederick-road_ works, 


for the T.C. Lieut.-Col. E. B. Martin, Borough 
Engineer :— 

*W. Gornall & Sons, Lid., Salford ......... £499 

—— —Four houses, fencing and ——— 
fittings, etc., 1 Kemsing, for the R.D.C. Mr. J. 
Prior, M.Inst. M.Cy.E., surveyor :— 

TE. 8. Moss, Ltd., Cricklewood ......... £1,290 


South Shieids.—366 cottages, together with roads 
and drainage, at Cleadon, for the Sutton arene" 
Trust. Mr. Charles S. Errington, F.R.I.B.A 
architect, Newcastle :— 


tKettlewell, Son & Co., Ltd., Hull. 


Seuth Shields.—Extensions to the infirmary, 
the Governors of Ingham _ Infirmary. 
Cackett, Burns, Dick. & McKellar, 
Ellison-place, Newcastle-on-Tyne :— 


*Gustavus Bailey, Lid., South Shields £50; 517 


for 
essrs. 
architects, 21. 


Seuthport.—104 non-parlour type houses on the 
Guildford-road housing site, for the T.C.:— 


*Baker & Foster. 


Swansea.—Masonry boundary wall at the new 
depot, Pipe House-wharf, for the C.B.:— 
*Thomas 
Swansea. 


Richards, Northampton-yard, 





60 YEARS’ -REPUTATION 
FOR RELIABLE 
WORKMANSHIP. 
COMPETITIVE PRICES—HIGHEST QUALITY 
—EFFICIENT SERVICE 


Bookle ** B” 
arquet Flooring 
Co., 25, Notting Hill Gate, 
London, W.11i. Phone: 
Bayswater 0163 (2 Lines) 





Please ask 
Turpin’s 















HANKIN & CO. 
PAVING CONTRACTORS 


Tarmac, Tar Paving, Crazy, York and Ast 
ficial Slab Paving, ee | 

Tar Dressing (hot aud cold). 
Gravel, Sand, Rockery Stone, Ballast, 
Cement, Granite Chips, Shingle, etc. 
Materials Supplied Only or Laid Complete. 
Estimates Submitted for all Methods of 
Road, Path and Sewer Construction. 

S in Tar-paved Tennis Courts and 
Playgrounds. 

23 and 4 ton Petrol Raiore fer Hire. 

1 to 6 Ton Lorries for Hire. 


Southwood Rd. New Eltham, S.E.9. 


Telephone : Eltham 1742. 











Telegrams : “* Frolic, Liverpool.” ’ Phone 228-Bank 


E. B. BURGESS & CO. 


6, CASTLE ST., LIVERPOOL. 


WOOD BLOCK FLOORING 


AND PARQUETRY. 











THE BUILDER. 


Swansea.—New maternity ward, visitors’ shelter, 
ete., at the Gorseinon General Hospital, Gorseinon. 
Mr. Glendinning Moxham, F.R.I.B.A., architect, 18, 
Castle-street, Swansea :— 


Joseph Jenkins & Sons, Gorseinon ... £11,059 
Peregrine & Lioyd, Swansea ............ 10,672 
Bovis, Litd., London  ................000-008 10,610 
Bennett Bros., BPGROOE, «ooeikcdsiscass sees 10,475 
Henry Billings & & Sons, Swansea ... 10,373 
Moses Thomas, Gorseinon ..........+..-. 10,148 
Griffith Davies & Co., Swansea ...... 9,648 
*Rees Thomas & Sons, Loughor ....%. 9,589 

Swansea—Drainage system at Cwm school, for 

the C.B, Borough Architect :— 
*Morgan_ Phillips. Llansamlet ......... £524 14 


(In lien of tender withdrawn.) 


Tempo. —Alterations and repairs to the dispensary 
residence in Tempo, for the Enniskillen Board of 
Guardians. Mr. J. Ross, Clerk of the Union, Clerk’s 
Office, Workhouse, Enniskillen :— 

William H. Nelson, Enniskillen ... 2446 12 6 
Henry Pierce & Sons, Enniskillen 419 8 6 


*John Goodwin, Killie, Ballin- 
SS OBER LENS DEGREE A ES TRAE 325 0 O 
Thornley Colliery.—Alterations to the local miners’ 
hall. Messrs. Hayes & Gray, architects, 56 
Camden-street, North Shields :— 
“Dixon Elliott & Sons, Sunderland-road. 
Durham. 


Tynemouth.—Stores and offices in Union-road. for 
the T.C.:— 


*J. Pelton, 16, George-street, North Shields. 


Tynemouth.—Isolation block at the Moor Park 
hospital, for the T.C. Borough Engineer :— 
*J. Carruthers, Tynemouth. 


Apparatus in connection with hot-water supply 
for heating, etc.—*W. Dix & Co., Newcastle. 
Patent wood block flooring—*D. H. Thompson 
Sons, Newcastle. 
Metal windows—*H. Hope & Sons, Newcastle. 
Patent glazing — *Pennycook Patent Glazing 
Co., Glasgow, C.2. 


Whitehaven.—120 non-parlour type houses on the 
Woodhouse stite, for the T.C. Borough Engineer 
and Surveyor :— 

Gilbert: Park & Son, Ltd., North 

RS. eS re ant cath ceek ca ob in auioeed £42,400 
M. J. Gleeson, Ltd., Sheffield 
Henry Bell & Sons, Ltd., Ryehope . 
John Laing & Son, Ltd., Carlisle 
Nicholson & Wright, Lid., Lancaster 35,800 


Border Engineering Contractors, 
MIE, | os cesdnisy.-c)crctevactatessasacsvese 35,334 
Thos. Armstrong, Ltd., Cockermouth 35,200 
Jas. Leslie & Sons, Whitehaven ......... 34,367 
*Engineer & Surveyor, Whitehaven ... 33,920 

A. Baines & Sons \(N.), Ltd. 
ig RE RRR Resear CHER AR Sh ASP TOES 33,275 


(Subject to sanction of M.H.) 


Jd, ETRIDGE, J 


SLATING AND TILING 


SLATE MERCHANTS 
CONTRACTORS 


Inspections and Reports made on 


OLD oF FAULTY ROOFS 


in any part of the country 
Telephone : Bishopsgate 1944/5 or write : 


Bethnal Green Slate Works, 


BETHNAL GREEN, LONDON. 

















December 23, 1932 






Wakefield—23 houses for aged people ia Bruns- 
wick-street, for the T.C. } Percy Morris, 
L.R.1.B.A.. City Architect :— 

*G. Crook & Sons, Lid., Wakefield ... £5,264 

Warrington.—Three — -u Si at Market. gate, 
for the C.B. Mr. A. orough Engineer 
and Surveyor :— 

*Brew Bros., Cadishead. 


Wigan—24 houses on the Whellay site, for the 


T.C, 7. W. A. Walker, Borough Surveyor :— 
*Corporation Works Department, 
MMI vc ntei vrocapteneeesagictcesnhesadnedeasns dix 4 


Wolverhampton.—Sub-station, for the T.C. :— 
*Henry Gough & Song ..............cceccceee £221 


Wolverhampton. — Alterations to premises in 
Queen-square, for the directors of the Wolver- 
hampton Freeholders’ Permanent Building Society, 
32, Lichfield-street. Messrs. Cleland & Hayward, 
UL.R.1.B.A., architects, 36, Waterloo-road :— 


*H. J. Amies & Sons. Wolverhampton £6,298 


BUY BRITISH 


FLOORIN 


WOOD BLOCK PARQUET 
SOLID T&G HARDWOOD 
PANELLING 
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HOSPITAL & SCHOOL STOVES 


SOLE MAKERS OF 
WRIGHTS IMPROVED ANDALSO 
SHORLAND'S PATENT WARM AIR 

wv ENTILATING PATTERNS. 


GEO. WRIGHT (LONDON)LT© 












19 NEWMAN ST. OXFORD ST. LONDON W |. 
WOAMS - BURTON WLI, ROTNLRNAM 


O00 S008 Ss Coco cerooreeseceosetoeses acs SEseDeeDaTE OC CeC;eRSeRSeaReeSeS 


FITZPATRICK & SON 


MASONS & PAVIORS 
PAVING WORK OF EVERY DESCRIPTION 


Largest stock of Second-Hand and Redressed 
(equal to new) Granite Setts in London, at 





Rock-bottom Prices.~ 


Rectangular and Crazy York Paving, 
Rockery Stone. Granite Chippings and 
‘armacadam. 

Spur Stones to order. 

Quadrant Blocks in stock. 


454, OLD FORD ROAD, LONDON, E.3 


*Phone—EAST 6336 7/8 











ROWLAND BROS. 


(DEPT G.) 


BLETCHLEY 


Manufacturers of : 


HAND, ORDERLY & DOBBIN 
CARTS 
ROAD NOTICE BOARDS 
FENCING & GATES 
WATCHMAN’S HUTS 
WHEELBARROWS 
TOOL BOXES 
BRICK SKIPS 
JACK ROLLS 


CATALOGUES ON APPLICATION 


Shoarcoms 40/42, OXFORD ST. w.1. 
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BRICKS & 
MORTAR 


are separate things. 
Its the way the at 
OU  wele(claniciml dal-la 
distinguishes our work. 


WeM NEGUS, 


But!ding Contractors 





